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such vehemence, that the poor little paroquet, fastened 
by the leg to it, was dashed into Pablo Carnero’s face. 

“ Marinero—animal—pendejo—qucres que yo pierdo 
mis ojos, con su paxaro infierno ?”—* Sailor—animal-- 
hangman—do you wish me to lose my eyesight with 
your infernal bird ?”’ and he made at him as if he would 
have annihilated him on the spot. At this hostile demon- 
stration, Dogvane very coolly caught the little man in 
his arms, and tossed him into the ditch, as if he had 
been a ball of spun-yarn, where, as the night is fine, we 
shall leave him to gather himse‘f up the best way he can. 

It seemed little Carnero’s house was the haunt of the 
Batabano traders or smugglers, and that Lennox had bar- 
gained with him for a mule, and made his little arrange- 
ments for proceeding with a recua, or small caravan, 
across the island on the following evening. 

Next morning, Mr. Duquesné and I, accompanied by 
Listado and Mr. M , rode into the country about five 
miles, on the Batabano road, to visit Mr. D and 
family at their villa. I found M a very intelligent 
Scotsman ; indeed, in most matters of trade he is con- 
sidered a first-rate authority in the place. He was a tall 
thin fair-haired man, with a good deal of the Yankee in 
his cut or apppearance, although none whatever in his 
manner; and as for his kindness, I never can forget it. 
Mr. D was an Englishman, who had married a 
Spanish lady, and at the time I mention, he had returned 
from England with his children—a son, and _ several 
daughters grown up-—-the latter with all the polish and 
accomplishments of Englishwomen engrafted on the en- 
chanting naiveté of Spanish girls; and even at this dis- 
tance of time I can remember their beautifully pliant and 
most graceful Spanish figures as things that I can dream 
of still, but never expect again to sce, while their clear 
olive complexions, large black eyes, and coal-black ring- 
lets, were charms, within gunshot of which no disen- 
gaged heart could venture, and hope to come off scathe- 
less. Disengaged hearts! Go on, Master Benjamin Brail, 
I see how it is with you, my lad. 














I had previously shaken hands with Lennox, whose 
heart, poor fellow, between parting with me and little 
Dicky Phantom, was like to burst, and did not expect 
to have seen him again; but on our return from Mr. 
D *s in the evening, we met a man mounted on a 
strong pacing horse, dressed as usual in a gingham jacket 
and trowsers, and a large slouched hat of plaited grass, 
with a cloak strapped on his saddle-bow, and a valise be- 
hind him. He carried his trabuca, or blunderbuss, in his 
right hand, resting on the cloak, and his heels were gar- 
nished with a pair of most formidable silver spurs buckled 
over shoes. His trowsers, in the action of riding, had 
shuffled up to his knee, disclosing a formidable sample of 
muscle in the calf of his leg, while his gaunt brown 
sinewy hand, and sun-burnt Moorish-looking features, 
evineed that le would, independently of his arms, have 
been a tough customer io the strongest man in the ship. 

M and Listado both addressed this brigand-look- 
ing subject with the greatest familiarity, and enquired 
where his comrades were. He nodded his head back- 
wards on his shoulder, as much as to say, “ Close behind 
me.” Indeed, we now heard the clattering of mules’ feet 
up the path, that here ascended suddenly from the level 
country, and more resembled a dry river course, than a 
road, and the sheuting of the riders to their bestias and 
each other. 

Presently, about thirty odd-looking tailor-like crea- 
tures appeared on stout mules, riding with their knees 
up to their noses, and evidently not at all at home, but 
held in their seats by the old-fashioned demipiques with 
which their animals were caparisoned. I directed an en- 
quiring look at M . He laughed. 

“ Batabano smugglers.” 

“What; this in the face of day ?” 

“ Oh yes; those things are managed coolly enough here, 
Mr. Brail. They are now on their way to the coast, 
where a vessel is doubtless lying ready to carry them 
over to Jamaica, and to bring them back when they have 
laid out their money in goods. See there, those sumpter 
mules are laden with their bags of doubloons; when they 
return to Batabano, with the assistance of my friend Juan 
Nocheobscuro there, and some of his gang, their goods 
will soon be in the teindas, or shops of Havana, to the 











confess—and I hope the evil will soon be put down; but 
there it is as you see it.” 

“But how comes Listado to know so many of the 
tailor-looking cavalleros ?” . 

“ They are all customers of ours,” said he; “ who only 
resort to Jamaica occasionally, and are mostly shopkeep. 
ers themselves, or have partners who are so.” 

“And our excellent Irish friend himself, may I ask, 
who is he—is he your partner ?” 

“ No, no,” said M , ‘he is not my partner, but he 
is connected with most respectable Trish correspondents 
of mine, who consign linens and other Trish produce 
largely to my establishment, and for whom I load seve- 
ral ships in the seison with sugar and coffee; so Mon- 
sieur Listado, who is rich since his father’s death, (he 
was the head of the firm,) has been sent by the Irish 
house to superintend the sales of the outward cargocs, 
under my auspices, and to take a sort of general charge 
of shipping the returns; but,’’ continued he, laughing, 
““as you sce, he does not kill himself by the intensity ot 
his application to business, He is a warm-hearted and 
light-headed Irishman,—one who would fight for his 
friend to the last, and even with him, for pastime, if no 
legitimate quarrel could be had. We had a little bother 
with him at first, but, as I know him row, we get on as- 
tonishingly; and J don’t think we have had one singk 
angry word together for these six months past, indeed 
never since he found out from my letter-book that I had 
once done an essential mercantile service to his father, 
in protecting a large amount of his bills drawn while he 
was in New York, when dishonourcd by a raseally agent 
at that time employed by him here. But who comes?” 
Who, indeed, thought I, as Lennox brought up tlie rear, 
en a stout mule, in his dingy suit of sables, entting a 
conspicuous figure amongst the gaudily dressed Dons. 
He paced steadily past us, and when I bid him good-b’ye, 
he merely touched his hat and rode on. Presently th 
whole cavalcade was out of sight, and nothing else occur- 
red until we arrived at Havana, and I found inyscli once 
more comfortably lodged under Mr. Duquesné’s hospita- 
ble roof. 

About a fortnight ufter this, we were all preparing to 
set off to visit Mr. Hudson’s estate; it was about five in 
the morning—we had packed up—the volantes and 
horses were already at the door, and Mrs. Hudson, her 
daughter Helen, with Dicky Phantom, once more in his 
little kilt of a frock, in her hand, Sophie Duquesné, De 
Walden, Mr. Hudson and myself, all spurred and whip- 
ped, if not all booted, were ready in the vestibule, wait- 
ing by candlelight for Mr. Listado, who was also to be 
of the party. Gradually the day broke, and as the ser- 
vants were putting out the candles, in compliment to 
Aurora’s blushes, in trundled our Hibernian friend, with 
his usual boisterosity. 

“ Hope I havn’t kept you waiting, Mr. Hudson ?—that 
villain Palotinto, the black warchouseman, store niger” 
—with a wink to me—“as you would call him in New 
York,”--Mr. Hudson laughed good-naturedly—* got 
drunk, and be fiddled to him——never swear before ladics, 
Brail—and forgot to call me; and when he did wake me, 
he could not find my spurs, and the mule’s bridle was 
amissing, and the devil knows what all had gone wrong, 
so I was bothered entirely—but here I am, my charmers, 
large as life, and as agreeable as ever--don’t you think 
so, Miss Hudson?” She laughed; and as the biundering 
blockhead dragged, rather than handed her towards her 
volante, I felt a slight comical kind of I don’t-know-what, 
and a bit ofa tiny flutter, not a thousand miles from my 
heart. “Ho, ho,” thought I, Benjie. “ But what an ass 
you were not to hand her out your” “ Death and the 
devil, what does the mouldy potato mean,’--continucd I 
to myself, as Listado, after fumbling to get the step of the 
New York built voiture out, and knocking the Moreno 
or brown driver down on his nose for attempting to help 
him, desecrated the sweet little body’s slender waist, with 
his rough arms, and actually lifted her, laughing and 
giggling (skirling, to borrow from Lennox,) bodily into 
the carriage. 

Somehow I took little note for some time after this 
how the rest of us were bestowed, until I found myself in 
company with Listado, De Waiden, and Mr. Hudson, on 
horseback, without well knowing how I got there, fol- 
lowed by a cavalcade of six negroes, on mules, with two 











side saddles, all curveting in the wake of the carriage 
with the ladies, by this time trundling throngh the city 
gate, a cable’s length ahead of us. 

“ T say, Benjie Brail,” shouted Listado, “ have you be- 
come a mendicant friar, that you travel without your 
hat?»——— 

“My hat,” said T, deucedly taken aback and annoyed; 
“true enough—how very odd and foolish—f say, Nariz 


, 


de Nieve, do oblige me, and ride back fur my sombrero.’ 
* * * * a 


We arrived, at five in the afternoon, at Mr. Hudson's 
property, having stopped during the heat of the day, un- 
der a large deserted shed, situated in the middle of a 
most beautiful grass plat, and overshadowed by splendid 
trees. A riil of clear cold water ran past, In “which we 
cooled our liqueurs; and the substantial lunch we made, 
enabled all of us to hold out gallantly until our journey 
was finished. The road at one time had wound along the 
margin of the sea, at another it diverged inland amongst 
tree covered knolls, and at every turn, one was refreshed 
by splashing through a erystal-clear stream. 

Towards the afternoon we appeared to have made a 
longer.detour, and to have struck farther into the coun- 
try than we had hitherto done. We passed several sugar 
estates, and then came to a large new settled coffee pro- 
perty, with the bushes growing amongst the fire seathed 
stumps of the recently felled trees, (ap which the yam 
vines twisted luxuriantly, as if they had been hop-poles,) 
and loaded with tbeir red berries, that elanced like ripe 
cherries amongst the leaves, dark and green as those of 
the holly. We had just been greeted by the uncouth 
shouts of the gangs of newly imported Afrieans, that 
under white superintendents were cultivating the ground, 
when Listado’s horse suddenly started and threw him, as 
he rode ahead of us pioneering the way for the ladies, who 
were by this time mounted on their ponics, the velante 
having been left at the estate below. He fell amidst a 
heap of withered plantain suckers, which crashed under 
him, and in an instant a hundred vultures, hideous crea- 
tures with heads as naked of feathers as a turkey-cock, 
the body being about the same size, flew up with a loud 
rushing noise, and a horrid concert of croaking from 
the earcass of a bullock they were devouring, that lay 
right in the path, and which had startled the horse. We 
were informed by one of the superintendents that the 
creature had only died the night before, although by the 
time we saw it, there was little remaining but bones—in- 
deed half a dozen of the obscene birds were at work like 
quarrymen in the cavity of the ribs. 

“Why, Listado, dear,” said I, “ you made an empty 
sudale of it very cleverly—no wax there—why you shot 
out like a sky rocket—but never mind, I hope you are 
not hurt ?” 

He laughed louder than any of us, and again pricked 
ahead as zealously as before. The Patlander was at this 
time making sail past Dicky Phantom, who was strapped 
on to a chair, that a negro had slung at his back, knap- 
sack fashion, and who kept way with us, go as fast as we 
chose, apparently without the least inconvenience. 

“T tink, Mr. Listado,” said the child to the Patlander, 
as he pushed ahead to resume his station in the van— 
“T tink you wantee jump upon de back of one of dem 
big crow, Mr. Listado. Horse must hurt you some place, 
so you want ride upon big turkey, eh ?” 

“ You tink, you tiny little rascal you! who put that 
quip in your head ?” 

*“ Mamma Hudson, Miss Helen tell me say so.” 

“ Bah,” quoth Lorenzo, and shoved on. 

“Hold hard,” I shouted, as the road dipped abruptly 
into the recesses of the natural forest; and [ pulled up, 
for fear of my mule stumbling or running me against a 
tree, or one of my companions, so sudden was the change 
from the fierce blaze of the sun in the cleared ground, to 
the dark green twilight of the wood. However, although 
the trees, as we rode on, grew higher, and their inter- 
twined branches became more thickly woven together, 
and the matted leaves overhead more impervious to the 
light and heat, yet we all soon became so well accustom- 
ed to the dark shade that we saw every thing distinctly. 

“ Good-morning, ladies,” quoth Listado, “ how do you 
do? I have not seen you for some time-—do you know 
the beautiful verdure of your cheeks, in this green light, 
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CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. CHAP. VIII. 





all the mermaids of the ocean if they saw you-——but 1| 
believe they are not given to walk much in woods. Miss | 
Hudson's lovely face is of a cool refreshing pea-green, | 
and her fair nose of the colour of a grey parrot’s, or an} 
unboiled lobster’s claw,--as for Mademoiselle Duquesné 
—may I die an ould maid, if you are not a delicate shade 
darker—and look if the child don’t look as green as a} 
Did ever mortal man see such a shamrock of a 


fairy. 
Here our noisy friend put a bottle of vin- 


picanniny ?” 
de-grave to his head. 

“Do you know,” said he, “I really require a cordial 
after my ground and lofty tumbling amongst those very 
damnable craturs, the turkey buzzards down below 
there ?” 

“ Very truce,” said Miss Hudson ; “ and I presume, Mr. 
Listado, since you are dealing in nicknames, you will not 
fire, if we call you Mr. Bottlegreen.” 

“Fair enough that samc, Helen—Fire !—why, I have 
half’ a mind to shoot you with this bottle of soda water,” | 
taking one from his holster—*if I could only get the| 
string loosened—Ah, Miss Hudson, would that my heart 
strings were only as tough.’ And he made a most la- 
mentable face, as if the interior was disarranged, and 
heaved a sigh fit to turn the sails of a windmill. 

“There he goes with his mock sentimentality again,” 
cried the sweet girl, laughing. 

We rode on, the ground becoming more rugged and 
rocky at every step—the dry gray limestone rocks in- 
creasing and shooting up all round us, like pinnacles, or 
druidical monuments, but still immense trees found nour- 
ishment enough amongst the fissures, and the shade con- 
tinued as deep as ever, while, as the aficrnoon wore on, 
increased most disagreeably. 





the musquitocs 

“Look at these two guanas chasing each other up that 
tree,” shouted Listado; “ what horrid ugly things they 
are. I declare that large one is three feet long from stem 
to stern, as friend Benjie there would have said.” As 
we all stopped to look at the hideous lizard, it seemed to 
think, on the principle of fair play, that it might take a 
squint at us, and accordingly came to a stand-still on a 
branch, about three fathoms above where the negro 


stood with little Dicky on his back. 
“What ugly beast,” quoth the Jittle fellow, as he lay 
back and looked at it—a musket shot was fired close to 





us froin the wood—the sharp report shattering from tree 
to rock, until it rattled to rest in tiuy echoes in the dis- 
tance. At first we all started, and then pecred anxiously 
about us, but we could only see a thin white smoke rise 
and blow off through a small break or vista in the woods, 
and smell the gunpowder—we could see no one. I look- 
ed up, the guana had been wounded, as it was now cling- 
ing to the branch with its two hind {vet and its long tail, 
and fiercely biting and tearing its side with its fore claws, 
as it hung with its head downwards, and swung and 
struggled about in agony. I made sure that this was the 
spot where the bullet had struck it, and just as the negro 
who had fired, a sort of gamekeeper of Mr. Duquesne’s, 
appeared at the top of the path, the dragon-looking lizard 
dropped right down on poor little Dicky Phantom, as he 
sat lashed into his chair, unable to escape. Here was the 
devil to pay with a vengeance. The child shricked, as 
the abominable reptile twined and twisted about him, 
with its snake-like tail, and formidable claws, and threat- 
ening him, as it were with its crocodilc-looking snout. I 
saw it bite him on the arm—this was the signal for the 
women to scream, and Listado to swear, and for me to 
seize the creature by the tail, and endeavour to drag him 
away—but I was terrified to use force, lest I should lace- 
rate poor Dicky—while the negro, who carried the child, 
became frantic with fright, and jumped and_ yelled 
amongst the trees, like an ourang-outang bitten by a 
rattlesnake. The guana still kept his hold of the child, 
however, uttering a chattering noise betwecn its teeth, 
like that of a sinall monkey, when Listado came up to 
me— Stop, Brail, give me’”’—and he twitched the ani- 
mal away with a jerk, and the sleeve of Dicky’s frock in 
its teeth; but it instantly fastened on his own leg, and if 
the black game-keeper had not, with more presence of 
mind than any one of us possessed, come up, and forci- 
bly choked the creature off with his bare hands, al- 
though he thereby got several severe scratches, he might 
have been seriously injured. However, it turned out that 
the damage was not very serious after all, little Dicky 
having been more frightened than hurt, as the creature's 
tecth had been fastened in his clothes, and not in his 
flesh, so we all soon got into sailing condition again, and 
proceeded on our way. 

Suddenly, the road abutted on a high white wall, the 
trees growing close up to it, without any previous indiea- 
cations of cleared ground or habitation. ‘This was the 





back part of Mr. Duquesne’s house, which stood on the 
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very edge of the forest we had come through. It was a 
large stone edifice of two stories, plastered and white- 
washed, built in the shape of a square, with a court in 
the centre, and galleries om both floors all round the in- 
side, after the pattern of the houses of the nobility in 
Old Spain, especially in the Moorish towns. We alight- 
ed at a large arclicd way, and having given our horses 
to two black servants that were in attendance, entered 
the court, where the taste of the American ladies shone 
conspicuous. 

In the centre there was a deep basin hewn roughly, I 
should rather say ruggedly, out of the solid rock, and 
filled with the most crystal-clear water that can be con- 
ceived. Several large plantain suckers grew on the banks, 
to the height of twenty feet, so that their tops were on a 
level with the piazza above, and a fountain or jet of water 
was forced up from the centre of’ the pool, in a whizzing 
shower, amongst their broad and jagged leaves, whereon 
the large drops of moisture rolled about with every mo- 
tion, like silver balls or pearls on green velvet. Beneath 
the proverbially cool shade of these plantain suckers, a 
glorious living mosaic of most beautiful flowers, inter- 
spersed with myrtle and other evergreens, filled the par- 
terre, which was divided into small lozenges, by tiny 
hedges of young box and lime bushes, while the double 
jessainine absolutely covered the pillars of the piazza, as 
{ have seen ivy clinging round the columns of a ruined 
temple, scattering its white leaves like snow-flakes at 
every gush of the breeze; yet all these glorious plants and 
flowers grew out of the scanty earth that filled the cre- 
vices of the solid rock, seemingly depending more on the 
element of water than the soil. Every thing in the centre 
of the small square appeared so natural, so devoid of art, 
that [ never would have tired gloating on it. 

“Now, Master ifudson,” quoth Listado, “ you have 
made two” [pronouncing it few] “small mistakes here. 
Kirst, you have the trees too near the house, which brings 
the plague of musqnitoes upon you; secondly, this foun- 
tain, how pretty soever to look at, will make the domicile 
confoundedly damp, and all your capital New York 
cheeses prematurely mouldy. I declare,” feeling his chin, 
“Tam growing mouldy myself, or half of my beard has 
been left unreaped by that villainous razor of Brail’s there, 
that I scraped with this morning—shaving I cvuld not 
call it.”’ 

“Come, come,” said J, “ the fountain is beautiful, and 
don’t blame the razor, until you have a better of your 
own.” 

“ Tt is indeed beautiful,’ said Mrs. Hudson ; “ but, alas! 
that such a paradise should not be fenced against the de- 
mon of yellow fever.” 

The supply of water to the basin of the said fountain, 
by the way, which came from the neighbouring hill, was 
so ample, that it forced the jet from a crater-like aperture 
in the bottom, without the aid of pipe or tube of any 
kind, full six feet above the surface ina solid cone, or 
cube, of two fect in diameter, and the spray some eight 
feet higher. No one who has ever lived in such a climate, 
and witnessed such a scene, ever can forget the delicious 
rushing and splashing of the water, and the rustling of the 
plantain leaves, and of the bushes as the breeze stirred 
them. 

The lower gallery was paved with small diamond- 
shaped slabs of blue and white marble, the very look of 
which added to the coolness. ‘ Why, Mr. Hudson, how 
glorious! nothing superior to this even in Ould Ireland,” 

The American laughed, and nodded in the direction of 
his daughter. I turned my cye towards her, and met hers. 
She had apparently been observing how I was affected, 
at least so my vanity whispered—she blushed slightly, 
and turned away. 

I saw I must say something. ‘Indeed, Miss Hudson, 
[ thought you had not been above two months in the isl- 
and—did you not come down in the American frigate”— 

She smiled. 

“I did, Mr. Brail; but it was the cruise before last— 
we have been six months here.” 

“Six months! and are all these glorious plants the 
growth of six months ?” 

“ Ay, that they are,” quoth Listado; “most of them 
have not been planted more than six weeks.” 

The inside of this large mansion was laid out more for 
comfort than show; the rooms, that all opened into the 
corridors already mentioned, were large and airy, but 
with the exception of a tolerable dining-rooom, drawing- 
room, and the apartments of the ladies, very indifferently 
furnished. They were lit from withoat by the usual 
heavy wooden baleonies, common both in New and Old 
Spain, which appear to have been invented more for the 
purpose of excluding the light than admitting it. 

In front of the house, and on each side, were large 





white terraced platforms, with shallow stone ledges, and 
built in flights, like gigantic stairs on the hillside. On 
this the coifee was thickly strewed in the red husk, or 
pulp, as itis called, to dry inthe sun. Little Dicky took 
the berries to be cherries, until the pulp stuck in his little 
teeth. 

The opposite hill had been cleared, and was covered 


with coffee bushes ; and right below us, in the bottom of 


the deep ravine, a tree skreened rivulet murmured and 
brawled alternately, as the breeze rose and fell over a 
rugged bed of limestone rock. 

In the northernmost nook of the cleared field, the negro 
houses were clustered below an overhanging rock like 
eagles’ nests, with blue threads of smoke rising up from 
them, in still spiral jets, until they reached the top of the 
breezy cliff that sheltered them, when it suddenly blew 
off, and was dissipated, and, as usual, surrounded witli 
palma, star-apple, and orange trees. Beyond these lay a 
large field of luxuriant guinea grass, covered with bul- 
locks and mules, like black dottings on green velvet. Tu 
every other direction one unbroken forest prevailed, the 
only blemish on the fair face of nature, was man; for, al- 
though the negroes that we saw at work appeared sleek 
and fat, yet, being most of them fresh from the ship, there 
was a savageness in the expression of their countenance, 
and in their half-naked bodies, that had nothing Arcadian 
in it. 

We were all, especially the ladies, pretty well tired, and, 
after a comfortable dinner, we betook ourselves to rest 
betimes. Next morning at seven o’clock, we again mus- 
tered in force in the breakfast room, and, the instant {| 
entered, little Dicky, to my surprise, bolted from Helen 
Hudson’s side, dashing away her hand from him angrily, 
and ran to me—“ Captain, Miss Hudson tell lie.” 

“ Dicky, mind what you say.” 

“ Oh, yes; but yesterday she say—Dicky Phantom, you 
put on petticoat and frock—to-morrow you put on trow- 
sers again.” 

“Oh, Dicky, Dicky,” cried Helen laughing. 

“ Well, my dear boy, Miss Hudson must be as good as 
her word, and restore your trowsers—she does not mean 
to wear them, does she ?” 

“ Indeed, Dicky, Helen did quite right to dress you as 
you are,” said Mrs. Hudson, perceiving her daughter a 
little put out, © your little trowsers were all tar and pitch, 
and you are too young to leave off your frocks yet.” 

The child, although there was no help at hand, deter- 
mined to show he would not be imposed on, so, like a little 
snake casting his skin, he deliberately shook himself, and 
with a wriggle of his shoulders slid out of his clothes a!- 
together, and there he stood like a little naked Cupidon— 
“ Now I shall go and catch fis,” said the little fellow laugh- 
ing ; with that he toddled away into the basin of water, 
that was gurgling and splashing in the court-yard. | 
wish there had been a painter to have caught the group. 
There Sophie Duquesné, and Helen Hudson, were run- 
ning about the small walks of the rocky parterre, dash- 
ing the water spangles from the flowers with their light 
feet, and laughing loudly as they strove to catch Dicky, 
who kept just beyond their reach in the water, and with 
child-like joy was squealing and splashing them with 
water, while a perfect shower of spray descended on ihe 
beautiful urchin’s curly pate, the plantain leaves shaking 
in the breeze, and checkering the blue sky overhead. At 
length De Walden caught him, and swang him out of 
the water by the arms into Helen Hudson’s lap. 

When breakfast was over, we again mounted our mules, 
to explore the neighbourhood towards the coast; for not- 
withstanding the tortuosity of the road we had come, we 
were not, Mr. Hudson said, above three miles from t!. 
sea after all. Listado, honest gentleman, chose to mount 
the smallest mule that could be had; and as he was up- 
wards of six fect high, he looked, as he paced along, mou: 
like an automaton velocipede than any thing else. 

After riding along for half an hour, in a path cut 
through the otherwise impervious wood, we came to at 
naked, storm-scathed, and sun-baked promontory of grey 
stone, which bectled over the sea so abruptly, that tlic 
line of vision struck the water at least a mile beyond the 
beach, which was thus entirely hid from our sight. ‘The 
spot where we stood seemed to be the eastern headland 
or cape of a small and most beautiful bay, which opened 
to our view down to leeward. Beyond us, out at sea, the 
water was roughened by a fiery sea-breeze—to use the 
West Indian phrase—the blue water being thickly speck- 
led with white crests, and from the speed with which the 
white sails in the offing slid along their liquid way, I'ke 
feathers, or snow-flakes floating down the wind, it might 
be called u brisk gale. Every now and then a tiny white 
speck would emerge from under the bluff into sight, and 





skim away until lost in the misty distance ; and a coaster 
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from the offing, as she hauled in for the bay, would as 
suddenly vanish for a time, until she again appeared, di- 
minished in the distance to a sea-bird, gliding slowly 
along the glasslike surface of the small bay, when she 
would fold her white wings, and become stationary at an- 
chor near the shipping-place, or Barquedier, as it is called. 

“We must go down and see that beautiful bay, Helen 
—Miss Hudson, I mean—beg pardon” 

“ We have not time, Mr. Brail, to-day ; we must return, 
as my father wishes us to visit some beautiful scenery in 
the woods; but we shall ride to it another day—only, why 
will you distress yourself abuut calling me Helen—why, 
I am Helen—everybody calls me Helen—with your formal 
Miss Hudson, and Mademoiselle Duquesné. If you stick 
to such formalities, I will positively treat you toa few 
calculations and guessings.” Were the laughing girl 
gave the true nasal twang of Jonathan himself. 

“ Well, well, agreed—Helen you shall be—my Helen!” 
She looked at me, and blushing, held up her finger, and 
shook her head—as if she had said—* No, no—not quite 
yet.” My heart stopped a beat to gather strength, and 
then gave such a devil of a bounce—* Hillo,” thought I 
—* Ha, ha, Master Benjamin !” 

We therefore returned homewards, and having extend- 
ed our ride in another direction, and been highly gratified 
by the scenery, we found ourselves seated at dinner, in 
the lower piazza of the court facing the east, so as to be 
screened from the rays of the setting sun by the roof of 
the house. 

The water of the clear pool in the centre of the yard 
was led away, on the side we sat on, in a little canal, 
amongst the rocks, out of which it was hewn, and this 
was thickly planted with lotuses. We had dined, and 
the golden sky overhead began to be spangled with a 
bright silver star here and there, and the distant, and 
scarcely perceptible buzz of a solitary scout of a musquito, 
would every now and then suddenly increase to a loud 
singing noise, as he reconnoitred your auricle—presently 
you heard the loud hum of a whole picket of them—the 
advanced guard of a host of those winged pests, which 
were thus giving token of the approach of evening. 

“ Now, Mr. Hudson,” quoth Listado—* You have a 
beautiful situation here, certainly ; magnificent scenery, 
and a good house ; fine water, and pure air—and a dam- 
nable quantity of musquitoces—beg pardon, ladies, for the 
lapse—but really, just as I am expatiating, one of those 
devils has flown into my eye, half-a-dozen into my mouth, 
and—Lord, if a big fellow has not got into my ear, and 
is at this identical moment thundering away at the tym- 
panum, as if he were abass drummer!” Here our friend 
started up, and began to dance about and shake his head, 
as if be would have cast it into the pool. 

“ Mr. Brail,” said Helen, laughing, as soon as the Irish- 
man had subsided—do you see how carefully those 
beautiful water-lilies have folded up their silver leaves 
before retiring to their watery pillows ?—there, that one 
nearest your foot has already sunk below the water, and 
the largest, that is still gently moved by the small ripple 
that radiates from the splashing water in the middle of 
the basin, will soon follow. See, it is gone’”—and, one 
by one, the whole of the plants gradually sank under the 
surface for the night. 

I was struck with this, and fascinated by the tone and 
manner of tie speaker, when suddenly the lotuses again 
emerged, 

“ Heyday,” said De Walden—* your poetry is all lost, 
Miss Hudson, the flowers don’t seem to sleep sound on 
the watery pillows you spoke of—they are all back to 
havé another peep at you.” 

“Probably they found their beds were not made, De 
Walden,” rapped out Listado. 

“Very extraordinary ;—what can that mean?’ 
Sophie Duquesné, 

“ My dear Miss Duquesne,” said Listado, “ I see T must 
give you some lessons in pronunciation still—why will 
you worry your R.’s so in your beauti-ful throat?” 

“Tt is my French accent, you know, and I cannot 
help it,” said the lovely creature, laughing. 

“ Bat really what is this,” said Helen, and as she spoke, 
the jet gradually became weaker and weaker; the water 
in the pool rapidly subsided for a minute ; and then, with 
a loud, gurgling noise, disappeared altogether, leaving the 
rocky bed dry, and the poor pet mountain-mullets wallop- 
ing amongst the water-plants like so many silver wedges. 

“ Hillo,” sheuted Listado, in extreme surprise—* Hillo, 
who has stofen our purling stream ?—what the devil has 
become of the river, Master Hudson ?” This was a thing 
neither Mr. Hudson nor any one clse could tell—that it 
had absolutely vanished as described was clear enough ; 
but just as the girls and De Walden had secured the fish 
in a tub, the basin was again filled, as suddenly as it had 
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been emptied, with the same loud gurgle, and in ten 
minutes one could not have told that any thing had hap- 
pened. 

“There must have been some subterranean coavulsion 
to produce this phenomenon,” said I. 

“No doubt of it,” rejoined Listado— Old Nicholas 
had run short of water for his tay, and borrowed our 


sure as peas are pays in Ireland, and he has turned off 
the water again—Hush !” 

It once more disappeared in the same manner, and 
with the same loud, gurgiing noise as before; but after 


the basin was dry this time, we distinctly heard several 


reverberations of a cannon-shot amongst the hills. 

“ There was no earthquake ?” said he, after we had a 
little recovered from our surprise—no one had perceived 
it if there had been. ‘] should not be surprised if this 
be the precursor of one, however,” he continued, “ after 
this long drought and intense heat.” 

* * * om * #* = * 

The following evening was the one we had fixed on, 
according to previous arrangement, to ride to the beau- 
tiful bay lying within the promontory already described. 

The weather, as already hinted, for several weeks pre- 
ceding this, had been uncommenly hot, even for that 
climate, and the earth was parched by intense drought. 
In many places in our rides we came upon fissures a foot 
wide, and several fathoms deep, and the trees had, in 
gencral, assumed the hue of our English leaves in No- 
vember. There had been several “ temblores de tierra,” 
or shocks of an earthquake, within this period—slight at 
first, but they seemed to increase in strength and fre- 
quency as the dry weather continued, and it was there- 
fore reasonable to refer the sudden disappearing of the 
jet of water to some internal convulsion of this nature. 
On the day in question, there was not a cloud to be 
seen—a hot blending blue haze hung over the land and 
water, through which every object trembled as if the 
earth and sea had sent up a thin smoke through intensity 
of heat. 

The sun when he rose, and until high up in heaven, 
had the same red magnified disk, as in a foggy winter 
morning in England, and a lurid purple hue pervaded all 
nature, as if he had been suffering a temporary eclipse, 
while the usual sea breeze entirely failed. 

About noon every thing was deadly still,—the cattle 
had betaken themselves to the small river, where they 
stood chewing their cuds, as if overpowered with the 
density of the air. Not a bird was hopping in the trees, 
the very lizards were still, and the ncgrocs employed in 
cleaning the coffee pieces, worked in silence, in place of 
shouting and laughing, and gabbling to each other, as is 
their wont—and when the driver or bluck superintendent 
gave his orders, the few words he uttered sounded loud 
and hollow, echoing from hill to hill. I could hear dis- 
tinctly what he said on the opposite mountain side, situ- 
ated above a mile off, although I was persuaded at the 
same time that he spoke in his natural tone, and with no 
greater exertion than he used in common conversation. 
The very clink of the negroes’ hoes in the rocky soil was 
unaccountably distinct and sharp. 

Several inexplicable noises had been heard during the 
forenoon from the head of the ravine, and once or twice 
a strong rushing sound like the wind amongst trees, 
passed over our heads, as if cohorts of invisible spirits 
were charging each other in the air. At other times, 
a gradually increasing subterrancous grumbling noise 
would spring up, at first undistinguishable from distant 
thander, but coming apparently nearer, it would end in 
a series of deadened reports, like a distant cannonade, 
and this again was followed by a sharp hissing, or hurt- 
ling, altogether different from the rushing noise already 
described, and resembling that made by the flight of a 
congreve rocket more than any thing else. But the most 
startling sound of ail was the solitary wild cry of a crane, 
now and then, which resembled for all the world the 
high note of a trumpet, blown short and quick. 

We had all been puzzling ourselves with these appear- 
ances and strange noises during the forenoon,—some 
arguing that a hurricane was impending, others that 
they betokened an earthquake, but the stillness continued 
without either occurring, and the day wore on very much 
as usual, 

In the evening, the sun was again shorn of his flaming 
beams, as he sank in the west, and became magnified a 
in the morning, by the haze, into a broad moonlight globe. 

“Come,” said our excellent host, “ we have had no 
exercise to-day, I calculate, so Jct us order the mules, 
and ride to Helen’s beautiful bay, that she raves about; 
we shall at least breathe fresher air there.” 





beautiful jet for a littlek—but, hush! he has heard me, so} 


distant reports, in the bowels of the earth, like the far-off 





| broke off abruptly. 





“ Oh, papa,” said she, but the ladies vanished, and soon 
reappeared all ready, when we mounted and set off 
accordingly. 

By the time we reached the eastern cape, or headland 
of the small bay the sun was near his setting, and had 
tinged the whole calm sea, as far as the eye could reach, 
with a bluish purple. The stars appeared larger than 
usual, some of them being surrounded with tiny haloes, 
and the planet Venus, as she struggled up in the east, 
looked like a small moon. 

We wound downwards along a zig-zag path, hewn out 
of the rock, until we arrived at the beautiful white beach, 
which we had admired so much from above. 

The swell in the offing tumbled in long purple undula- 
tions, and as it broke on the rocky coast beyond the pro- 
montory, the noise was like the roar of a populous town, 
borne on the swell of the breeze. In the bay itself, how- 
ever, all was still as death, and the surface of the sca was 
clear and calm as a mirror. 

The sun was still visible to us, but already every thing 
was in shade on the opposite side of the bay—here 
about a quarter of a mile across, where the dark trees 
and bushes were reflected with startling distinctness: 
there was no ascertaining the water line in that diree- 
tion, as the bank was high and precipitous, and the 
foliage darkened down to the water’s edge; the beach on 
our side ending at the head of the bay, where a small 
wooden wharf ran into the sea, alongside of which lay a 
shallop with her sails hoisted, but hanging motionless on 
the spars. <A solitary negro was walking slowly up and 
down this erection, smoking, his dark shadow in the 
water looking like his doppel ganger, or a familiar spirit. 
There was a large schooner lying right in the centre of 
the bay, very heavily rigged, and apparently armed, but 
I could see no one on deck at first; presently, however, 
there was a bustle on board of her, and two boats were 
hoisted out. 

“ What schooner is that?” I asked of Mr. Hudson— 
he did not know-—it must be some coaster, he thought; 
but I was not sure of this, for all at once, under the cliff 
on the opposite side, we heard the sound of a hammer, 
and could sce a forge at work, by the light of a primrose- 
coloured jet of flame, spouting up as if under the action 
of a pair of bellows, that glanced on the water, and 
flashed on the hairy chest and muscular arms of a swar- 
thy-looking fellow, naked all to his trowsers, and on the 
dingy figure of a negro that worked the bellows for him. 


“ When Vulcan forged the bolts of Jove,” 


sang Listado, but the sound of his own voice in the un- 
natural stillness, startled both himself and us, and he 
Next moment the flame of the forge 
disappeared, and the sparks, like fire-flies, ew from a 
red-hot bar in all directions, under the strc kes of fhe 
Cyclops we had seen at work, until the hissing iron he- 
came of a dull red, and gradually disappeared from my 
eye altogether ; the clink of the hammer, and the groan- 
ing and asthmatic pufling of the bellows then ceased, 
A boat now put off from the schooner, and pulled in the 
direction of the forge. 

From the clash and tinkling of the materials, as they 
were taken on board, it was evident that the whole appa- 
ratus had been dismounted. As the people returned 
towards the schooner, we heard a voice hail them from 
her to make haste, as the person speaking “ did not like 
the weather.” 

The instant they got on board, another anchor was let 
go, topmasts and yards were struck, and had down on 
deck, boats were hoisted in, and other precautions were 
doubtless taking, which we could not see, from the bustle 
we heard, to ensure her riding easily through the coming 
night. Soon all was still again. ‘The fire-flics now be- 
gan to sparkle amongst the trees, when, as we turned to 
reascend the path by which we had come, De Walden 
said he thought the water of the bay trembled, and that 
the stars twinkled in it, but before I perceived any thing 
it was again calm as glass. Several fish now leaped out, 
as if startled, shattering the surface into circling and 
sparkling ripples, others skimmed on the top with an 
arrowy rush, and their heads above water, and several 
owls broke from the shelter of the bushes opposite with 
a hoarse screech, rustling the leaves, and after a strug- 
gling and noisy flutter at the start, flitted across to us, 
ruffling the glass-like bay with the breezy winnowing of 
their wings. 

“ What can all this mean 
perecive any thing, Brail?” 

He was standing beside his mule, as he spoke, but none 
of the rest of us had dismounted. 

“No; did you?” 

“] thought there was a slight shock of an earthquake 


id “Did you 


suid Listado. 
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just now; but you might not have felt it from being 
mounted. There, listen!” 

A rushing, as of a mighty wind, the same kind of mys- 
terious sound that we had heard from the wood, in the 
morning, now breezed up in the distance once more, 
mingled with which, a report like a distant cannon shot 
was every now and then heard. 

It was evident that some tremendous manifestation of 
the power of the Invisible was at hand, but none of us 
moved. Some unaccountable fascination held us riveted 
tu the spot. What, indeed, was the use of flight. Where 
could we have hid ourselves from Him, to whom the 
darkness is as the nuonday, and whose power pervades 
? 











all space 

The water in the bay now began to ebb suddenly, and 
retired about twenty paces, leaving a broad white sandy 
beach, where Lefore there had been but a narrow stripe 
of pebbles. In another moment it again rushed in with a 
loud shaling noiso,—I coin the word for the sound,—and 
then thundered against the rocks, xs if the swell of the 
everlasting decp had been hove by a storin against the 
shore, flashing up in white smoke all round us and 
over us. A huge mass of grey rock was dctached from 
the cliff above, and thundering with increasing bounds, 
was pitched over our heads, distinctly visible between us 
and the sky, a pistol-shot into the sea, where it dashed 
its shadow in the water into fragments as it fell into the 
bay with a flash like fire; rotten branches und sand 
showered down in all directions, the dew was shaken like 
a fall of diamonds from the trees, the schooner’s crew 
shouted, birds and beasts sereamed and bellowed, and the 
mules we rode started and reared as the earth quaked 
beneath their fect, and yelled forth the most ancarthly 
sounds that ever issued from the throat of quadruped. 
The shallop at the wharf was dashed to picces; the 
schooncr was first dragged from her anchors by the sud- 
den and tumultuous ebb, and then hove with inconceiv- 
able violence against the wharf, where I thought she 
would have been stranded, but the retiring surge again 
floated her back, and the next minute she was fast drift- 
ing out of the bay. 

We hastened home, where we found every thing in 
great confusion. ‘The house was filled with dust, the 
walls and roof cracked in many places, and the wooden 
frames of the windows in two instances forced from their 
embrazures by the sinking of the walls. ‘The field ne- 
groes were crowding round in great dismay, and the 
house servants were no jess so; but amidst all this hub- 
bub—lo !—the beautifal fountain was once more bnb- 
bling, and hissing, and splashing in its rocky basin, and 
amongst the leaves, as cheerily as if it had never inter- 
mitted at all. 

“The old one has slaked his thirst. You see we have 
got back our purling stream again, Mr. Hudson,” said 
Listado. 

The ladies immediately retired, their nerves having 
been desperately shaken ; and I for one was glad to fol- 
low their example. 

On the following forenoon we once more took the road 
to Havana. On starting, it came to my lot, purely by 
accident, of course, to assist Miss Hudson to mount her 
mule, and in the action it was equally natural to squeeze 
her hand a little. I thowght the squeeze was returned ; 
and * hillo!” said L to myself again. 

The evening following our return, Mrs. Hudson gave 
a small party; and, recollecting the transaction of the 
foriner day, as I took my partner’s hand in the dance, 
for by another accident Miss Hudson was the lady, I 
thought I would see whether 1 was mistaken or not; so 
I tried the telegraph aguin, and gave her fair hand a 
gentle but sigaificant pressure this time. By heaven! it 
was now returned beyond all doubt, and I started, and 
blushed, and fidgeted, as if the whole room had seen the 
squeeze, while a thrill of pleasure—no, not pleasure ; of— 
of—phoo, what does it signify ; but it was something very 
funny and delightful, at any rate. I looked at the fair 
little Woman, and, as if to make assurance doubly sure, 
I saw the eloquent blood mantling in her cheek, and 
tingeing her lovely neck like the early dawn in June. 

“Oh Lord! I ama done man; quite finished for ever 
and aye.” 

“ Why, Brail, what the deuce are you after ?” shouted 
Listado, as he thundered against me in a furious pirou- 
ette. “ You are in every body’s way, and your own too; 
mind, man, mind,” 

With that he again fioundered past me with his part- 
ner, a bouncing girl, the daughter of an American mer- 
chant of the place, contriving in their complex twirlifica- 
tions not only to tread heavily on my toes with his own 
hoofs, but to hop his partner repeatedly over the same 
unfortunate members, 
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CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. CIIAP. VIII. 


Nothing worth recording happened after this event for 
three weeks; or, rather, I thought nothing unconnected 
with it of any the smallest importance, until Mr. Hudson 
one morning at breakfast asked Listado, who had just en- 
tered, and who was a very frequent visiter, if he had ever 
heard any thing more of Adderfang ? 

“Yes; De Walden and I have just heard very sur- 
prising things of him. ‘Tell it, De Walden; I have had 
such a long walk this morning that I am very sharp set. 
Cotive, if you please; Brail, some of that fowl—so.— 
Now, De Walden, about Adderfang—you have nearly 
breakfasted, you know.” 

“Come, De Walden,” said I; “let us hear the story, 
since we can get nothing out of Listado there.” 

“Out of me, Brail? you are mighty unreasonable ; how 
the devil can you get any thing out of an empty vessel, 
which I am at this blessed’”’—nuzzle—nuzzle—nuzzle. 
Here, in his zeal to stow his cargo, he became quite un- 
intelligible, and I again asked the midshipman to en- 
lighten us. 

“Why, sir,” said he, “I know nothing regarding it, 
saving what Monsieur Listado told me.” 

“Well, tell';what I told you then; that’s a good fellow” 
—mumble, mumble, munch munch, quoth our amigo. 

“ Brail, some of that ham ;—go on, De Walden, will 
ye—devil take the fellow ;—bread if you please, Monsieur 
Duquesné—thank you. How deucedly hungry I am, to 
be sure ;—work along, Henry.” 

The handsome boy laughed. ‘ Really, Mr. Brail, 1 
don’t know that any thing [ have heard can interest you 
—Monsieur Listado there has been frequently at the pri- 
son confabulating with the hangman.” 

“ Bah, you be hanged yourself, Henry,” shouted our up- 
roarious friend, with his mouth full of bread and butter. 

“ Well, he is the jailer at the genteclest, then—and he, 
it seems, told him first of all that Adderfang was unex- 
pectedly better—then, that he was worse—then better 
again, until yesterday, when he told our accomplished 
friend’—— 

“Henry, do you value your life, you villain ?” said 
Listado, threatening him with his knife in one hand, and 
the bread in another, but still munching away. 

“To be sure I do, Listado, so let me get on. As I was 
saying, when he called yesterday—lo! the prison had 
been broken into, and the villain stolen—that’s all.” 

“ All!” echoed I, “why, there must have been con- 
nivance.” 

M. Duquesné smiled. “ Ah, Monsieur Brail, de road— 
way you call, of dis country, and de habitants, you not 
know— I make no vonder not large at all—it has happen 
very customary.” 

“ And so it has,” said Mr. Hudson; “ the truth is, Mr. 
Brail, that here in Havana few people are inimical to the 
trade Adderfang was engaged in; on the contrary, it is 
al! but openly encouraged ; nor have they any great hor- 
ror even to a piratical cruise now and then, if successful ; 
and where could they get such a determined fellow for a 
leader as this same Adderfang, who, I learn, was bred a 
sailor in early life, although, for some years after his fa- 
ther’s death, he remained at home? at least so said your 
man Lennox.” 

“ What a splendid specimen of the powers of the gar- 
rote we have lost!” quoth Monsieur Listado, still busied 
in making a most substantial meal; “ but, my dear boy, 
flown the villain is, however it came about, and before 
long he will be on the high seas once more, I make no 
manner of doubt, whether as slaver or pirate, heaven 
knows. You, of course, Master Brail, will rejoice at this, 
as I would at the escape of a snared fox, which might af- 
ford sport another day ; but, for one, I should be deuced- 
ly loth to fall into his hands, that’s all.” 

“ Indeed I don’t,” said 1; “no joy in the world have I, 
that a scoundrel, who obliged me with six inches of steel 
under my ribs, should escape.” 

“ Pray, Miss Sophie,” said he, without noticing the in- 
terruption, “have you ever secn him, this Adderfang ? 


Fine man—square shoulders—small waist—a piece of 
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that yam, Mrs. Hudson—thank you—but a regular Don 
Juan—a devil among the ladices—and—oh, Lord! I de- 
clare a bone has stuck in my throat.” 

* * ” ¥ * . 

On that day week, I cannot say to my great joy, the 
frigate arrived from Jamaica. I was very curious to see 
how the commodore would meet De Walden, but it seems 
the latter had written him to Jamaica, of which he never 
told me however, and there was no scene, although I could 
perceive the kind old man’s eyes sparkle, and a tear of joy 
trickle down his furrowed cheek, whenever he could steal 
what he thought an unobserved glance at him. However, 
it was not my province to pry into his secret, if secret 
there was. 








The commodore now determined to sell the Midge all 
standing, and to turn her crew over to the Gazelle once 
more—and it was accordingly done. 

As old Dogvane came over the side, after having given 
up charge of her to the Spanish sailors that came to take 
possession, he grumbled out—* That same wicked little 
Midge an’t done with her buzzing or stinging cither, or 
| mistake ; she has fallen among thieves, or little better, 
that’s sartain, judging from the sample we have here,”— 
eyeing the strangers,—“ and I'll lay a pound of baccy, 
she will either be put in the contraband slaving on the 
coast of Africay, or to some worse purpose, among them 
keys and crooked channels hereaways. I say,-my heart- 
ies,” turning to the Spaniards, “ what are your masters 
agoin to do with this here felucere ?” 

“To rone between Jamaica and dis, wid goods—pas- 
sengers—one trader to be.” 

“One trader—no honest one Ill venture—but all’s one 
to old Dogvane.” 

Next morning, De Walden came to my room as I was 
dressing, with a packet from Jamaica, that had been sent 
to Batabano, and thence across the island to Havana. I 
opened it, and had to read it twice over before I could 
comprehend the contents, or ascertain what the writer 
wanted to be at. 

To understand this letter sufficiently, be it known that 
the author thereof was suffering at the time from gout in 
is hand, and in consequence had to employ a brown 
clerk as an amanuensis—a simple creature, as I after- 
wards found, when I came to know him, whose only 
qualification for his post was the writing, like all his cast, 
a most beautiful hand; but unfortunately, in his blind 
zeal, he had given a little more than had been intended 
to stand as the text, by the party whose signature was 
appended to it; in fact, he had written down, verbatim et 
literati, al! that his master had said while dictating the 
letter, and the effect of the patchwork was infinitely ridi- 
culous. The reason why the superfluous dialogue in it 
had not been expunged by the latter, was the loss of the 
spectacles, as stated. 

Ballywindle Estate, Jamaica, * 
Such a date. 

“ My Dear Neruew,—lI had letters from England, al- 
though none from you—you boy of slender manners. 
Knowing how much | made of you when you were a 
little potato button-—telling me, the devil fly away with 
this infernal gout, that makes me employ a brown chap, 
who, they say, is somewhat like me about the snout, as 
an amanuensis—mind you spell that word now—and for- 
tunately for you I do so employ him, as he writes as beau- 
tiful a fist as one would like to see in a long winter’s 
morning, when the fog is thick—but, as I was saying, | 
had letters telling me that you had gone out with your 
kit packed in a ready-made coffin, to the coast of Africa, 
with my excellent old friend Sir Oliver Oakplank, who, 
as a recompense for a life spent in the service, had been 
sent to die in the Bight of Benin—that’s a parenthesis, 
mind—to gather negroes from others who stole them— 
and that, according to practice, the Gazelle, that is the 
name of the commodore’s ship, although it is probable 
you already know as much, having been six months on 
board of her from all accounts—put that in a parenthesis 
also—was to make the round voyage by Jamaica to Ha- 
vana, and home. Judge, then, my great surprise when, 
after trudging to Kingston, I found that you were not 
there in the old frigate at all, but had been detached to 
Havana in the tender ; so, to drown my disappointment, 
I had a wet week with Sir Oliver and some Kingston 
friends, for it was the rainy season you must know, and 
devils are those same Kingstonians, in the way of gentle 
manlike libations of tepid Madeira and cold claret, where- 
by I got a another touch of my old remembrancer the 
gout, under which Lam at this blessed moment suffering 
severely—I say, boy, bring me a rummer of Madcira 
sangaree, and a hot yam with the brown crisp, and well 
scraped, do you hear—well, I declare the skin of it is as 
beautiful as a berry, and the meualy inside as fragrant as 
the dryest potato from Ballywindle in old Ireland—well, 
here’s the glorious and immortal memory, and confound 
the pope; but never mind, although you may just con- 
fonnd the gout too, when you are at it; but, as I was 
saying, I came home with the gout brewing all the way, 
and got so wet one day, that I dreaded lest it should be 
driven into that fortress, or rather that citadel, the sto- 
mach—there’s a poetical image for you—so I took a 
warming, that is, I made another comfortable week of it 
on my return home, just to keep up the circulation, and 
to drive the enemy—don’t be surprised at the militariness 
of my lingo—for I am colonel of the regiment of foot 
militia here—another parenthesis, Timothy—from the 
interior, and compel him to develope his strength in the 
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outworks, or rather to retreat to them, which he, the gout, 
viz. has done with a vengeance, let me tell you, having 
clapperclawed what you would call my larboard, peg, and 
my starboard fin, zigzagging in his approaches, as it were, 
as regularly as Vauban or Cohorn—fair play, you know, 
a sound limb on each side, which is a mercy of its kind, 
for I hop from table to bed, and vice versa, and balance 
myself the whole way like a rope-dancer, for I hate a 
crutch, and my servants are unanimous with me in that 
saine, as somehow I break one a-day, when I am driven 


to it, over their woolly skulls, and that costs moncy—if 


you could pick up a cheap lot of lancewood in Havana, 
that would stand a blow, you might fetch me a hundred 
or so; it is tough, and bends, and doesn’t break like ma- 
hogany or cedar. 

“ During my confinement, old Jacob Munroe the store- 
keeper at Montego bay, called to see me, and get his ac- 
count settled ; he brought a handsome clergyman-looking 
man with him, dressed in black—ah, you may leave that 
out, he will guess as much, if I tell him he was a cler- 
gyman-looking person—whom he introduced to me as 
Mister Lennox, and who had arrived in one of the Cuba 
smugglers some days before. Judge my surprise, when 
this young gentleman told me, with all the appearance 
of truth, that he had been a corporal of marines on board 
the Gazelle, although old Jacob called him at first an 
officer of marines, forgetting to say whether commissioned 
or not, and had actually been with you in the Midge— 
how could you trust yourself in such a mussel-shell ?— 
until he had, through the interest of his friends at home, 
obtained his discharge. 

“ He told me the whole story of your being wounded, 
and taken into a Frenchman’s house, and being despe- 
rately in love with some young American lady; but you 
know, Benjic, I don't like Americans—a Yankee girl, 
forsooth !—put the Yankee girl in a parenthesis—and a 
variety of other entertaining ancedotes, which made my 
heart yearn towards the only son of my dear sister, Jane, 
although you have had the misfortune to have a Scotsman 
to your father—but, poor boy, he can’t help that, so out 
with all that about the Scotsman ; he was born in Ireland 
anyhow—for I am getting old now, Benjamin ; and al- 
though rich enough, L begin to feel desolate and lonely, 
being without chick or child to comfort me, excepting 
some ycllowhammers—no, not you, Timothy, so write 
away, my good lad—that claim a sort of left-handed _in- 
terest in me here; but I have been kind to them, and no 
doubt must answer for the sins of my youth; but they 
are not just the sort of representatives one would wish to 
leave behind them ; although, indeed, if this blessed state 
of things gocs on at the pace it is doing at home, we may 
see a woolly-headed lord chancellor shortly—I hope he 
will have a civil tongue in his head—-and a flat-nosed, 
dingy-skinned speaker of the honourable house. 

“ However, so far as I see, that will be a while yet; 
and, in the meantime, I want you to invalid, if you can 
do so honourably, for we are now in a state of peace, and 
no scope, so far as I can judge, in your service as hereto- 
fore. But as I am a reasonable man, and so are you; 
and as I may not like you after all, when I do see you, 
I think it but fair to send you the enclosed notarial copy 
of a bond in your favour for 10,0002. sterling, as a sort 
of compensation for the measure I recommend, if you 
take it, which expresses in the body of it, as you sec, that 
it is only to become oncrous on me, when you arrive in 
my house here, after having invalided, as aforesaid. Now, 
Benjic, dear, if you are conscious that you are a gentle. 
manlike, pleasant, honourable, young fellow, that can 
ride a bit, and shoot, and drink a bottle of claret now 
and then——alas! there are no foxhounds here-——foxhounds 
in a parenthesis again—come to me and change your 
ploughshare into a pruning-hook——no, that’s not it—your 
ploughshare into a bill-hook—no, and that’s not it neither 
~-your bill-hook into a pruning-hook—bah, botheration— 
if you are all that I ask you, and what my nephew ought 
to be by descent, and be d d to him—if, in one word, 
you are a gentleman—-come to me, man—come and com- 
fort the poor desolate old fellow, who is pining in his 
helpless days for the want of something to love ; and who, 
since he made up his mind to write for you, is every mo- 
ment grappling you to his Irish heart, in joyous anticipa- 
tion, with hooks of stecl. Write me immediately, and 
follow yourself as soon as you can—or you may follow 
yourself first, and Iet your letter come after——and enclos- 
ed you have also a draft on Mr. M for 1000 dollars 
as earnest, and to clear you at Havana. 

“Regards to Sir Oliver, who will by this time—no, 
write thal time—that is, the time when he will get this— 
be with you, and to young Donovan—a prime boy that 
same Donovan would make, with a little training, as ever 











fist—and old Sprawl, I love the rum-looking, warm- 
hearted creature, because he likes you—what shall | ever 
dislike that you love, Benjie?—so believe me, your 
attached uncle, Laruom Frencur.” 

* P.S.—The post is just going off to Montego Bay, so 
I have no time to correct this; nor, indeed, could I read 
it over if I had time, as ] have mislaid my spectacles— 
so excuse blunders.” 


Here was a new vista opening up with a vengeance— 
so, after having read over the letter repeatedly, I deter- 
inined to submit it at once to Mr. Hudson, who I knew 
to be a clear-headed man, notwithstanding his guessings 
and calculations, and friendly withal. He thought the 
advice given sound. 

“ And as a proof of it,” said he, “if my son William 
had such an offer made to him, 1 would not hesitate a 
moment in recommending him to accept it. Indeed, you 
are in a great measure in duty bound to obey the only 
kinsman you have, by your own account, in the world, 
who can be of service to you, especially when he counsels 
you so reasonably.” 

I will not conceal that many a fond hope fluttered 
about my heart, as I reflected what this new state of 
things might bring about; and that very morning I 
struck while the iron was hot, and like a very wise per- 
son, I took Miss Helen Hudson, of all people on earth, to 
my councils, and asked her advice, forsooth. 

“ Helen, what would you advise me to do?” 


knows,”—her voice faltered—“ heaven knows your hap- 
piness will always be,” &c. &c. &c. So she burst into 
tears, and I caught her in my arms, and—oh Lord, what 
a devil of a bother this same love is! 

“ Now, Helen,” said I, “ let us compose ourselves—I 
am as yet in a manner unknown to you; but to convince 
you that [ am an honourable man, all that I ask is, that 
you shall hold this engagement sacred, until I can com- 
municate with my uncle. If he make satisfactory scttle- 
ments, I will then immediately return, and throw myself 
at your feet; if he does not, I will still prefer my suit, 
but you shall not be bound by your promise. So now, 
my Helen.” 

‘* Yes,” said the darling girl, as she rose, smiling 
through her tears like—oh, all ye gods, for a simile, but 
never mind—from the sofa where we had been sitting— 
“yes, your Helen now, Benjamin.” 

“ Heyday,” quoth Mrs. Hudson, as she entered the 
room; “here’s a scene. Why, Helen, you have been 
weeping, 1 see—and, Mr. Brail!—Now what is wrong? 
Tell me, dearest ?” 

“Oh not now, mother~-not now. 
come, and I will tell you all.” 

And as they passed towards the door, who should 
stumble in upon us but Monsieur Listado. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Hudson—-good morning. Hal- 
loo—and is it off they are, without so much as a bow, 
or—Brail, what is the meaning of all this ?--Miss Hud- 
son is weeping, as I ama gentleman. You cannot have 
been uncivil to her--it is impossible. But, Benjamin 
Brail, much as I esteem you, if I thought” 

“ Out of my way, you troublesome blockhead,” said I 
in the hurry of the moment; and I brushed past him and 
fled to my own room, with the most comical mixture of 
feclings possible. It was full half an hour before I could 
control them, and recover my composure ; and I had just 
begun to subside into my every day character, when I 
received a message from Mr. Hudson, to whom his wife 
had communicated all that had passed between his daugh- 
ter and me. I never can forget the anxiety I felt to con- 
strue the expression of his face, when I first entered the 
room. It was favourable, heaven be thanked. 

“ Mr. Brail, I know what has passed between you and 
Helen,”—oh Lord, thought I,— I would have been bet- 
ter pleased, had you explained yourself either to Mrs. 
Hudson or me, before matters had gone so far; but this 
cannot be helped now.” He paused a good while. 
“From what I know of you, Mr. Brail, I have more 
confidence in you, I rejoice to say, than I ever had be- 
fore in any young man I have known for so short a 
period.” I bowed. ‘ And your very prudent proposals 
to my daughter, argue you possessed of sound discretion.” 
Beyond my hopes, thought I. “So I calculate you had 
better let me see that same letter of your uncle’s again 
that I read before, and we will also take a look at the 
bond.” 

Here shone out the Yankee; but he was using no 
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palaver on the subject. He had left me, and I had just 
dressed for dinner, when a gentle tap was heard at my 
door, and an officer of the Ame rican frigate presented 
himself with a grave face at the door. . 

“ Beg pardon, Mr. Brail; I am sorry our friend Lis- 
tado should have pressed me into the service in this mat- 
ter; but I pray you to believe that I shall be most happy 
if I can be instrumental in making up the quarrel, with. 
out resorting to extreme measures.” 

“ Here’s a coil,” thought I.“ Mr. Listado ! a quarrel ? 
I have no quarrel with Mr. Listado that I am aware of.” 
; “ My dear sir, I am afraid he thinks otherwise. Here 
is his letter,” said the American, handing it to me. 

“ Let me see.” 

I opened it. 


“Sin—I am as little given to take unnecessary offence 
as any man; but as I have good reason to believe, from 
what I saw, that you have affronted Miss Hudson; and 
as I am quite certain you have slighted me, I request 
you will either apologise to her and myself’—(her and 
myself, indeed, interjected I)—“ or give me a meeting 
to-morrow morning, at any hour most convenient for 
you, that does not interfere with breakfast.—I remain, 
your humble servant, Laurence Listapo.” 


“ Now, Mr. Crawford,” said J, “ this is a mighty ridi- 
culous affair altogether. I am not aware, as I said be- 
fore, of having given Listado any offence; aud what he 


“ ni: ; - lajep P j 1 29 ° i ; 
Benjamin, I cannot advise—I ama simple girl—bnt jean mean by attempting to fasten this very unnecessary 
whatever you may do, or whatever you may be—heaven | quarrel on me, I cannot for the life of me divine.” 


_ “So far as his own injuries are concerned,” said Mr. 
Crawford, “I am authorised to say, that he perecived 
you were confused at the time, and did not well know, 
apparently, what you were about; so he makes no ac- 
count of your conduct to himself, but the affront to 
Miss Hudson.” 

Here William Hudson entered, with a knowing face ; 
and on being informed by Crawford what had happened, 
he burst into a long fit of laughter. Crawford looked 
aghast, and was beginning to get angry, just as Hudson 
found his tongue. : 

“ Now, Crawford, back out of this absurd aWuir alto- 
gether ; why, surely Zam the man to take up my sister’s 
quarrel, if quarrel there must be.” 

“T'll be d d if you or any man shall take up her 
quarrel, now since I have made it mine,” quoth Listado, 
as he entered the room. 

“ What brings you here, in the name of all that is ab- 
surd ?” said Hudson. 

“ Why, William, I was thinking that the loud laughing 
possibly portended some fresh insult; at any rate, from 
the time Crawford was taking to fix matters, 1 began to 
fear that the quarrel might miss fire after all.” 

“ Be quiet now, Listado,” said Hudson, still laughing ; 
“who ever saw a matter of this kind managed by the 
principals? I am Brail’s second ; leave me to deal with 
Crawford.” 

“Well, Brail,” quoth Listado, addressing me direct, to 
my great surprise, “let you and I sit down here, until 
our friends there fix when and where we may shoot each 
other comfortably ;” and he hauled me away by the button- 
hole as familiarly as ever. 

The two licutenants walked to the other end of the 
room, where Crawford's face soon became as joyous as 
Hudson’s had been; and both of them had to turn their 
backs on us, and apply their handkerchiefs to their mouths 
to conceal their laughter. At leneth they mustered suffi- 
cient command of feature to turn towards us, and ap- 
proach ; but every now and then tiere was a sudden in- 
voluntary jerk of Hudson’s shoulders, and a lifting of his 
eyebrows, and a compression of his lips, that showed how 
difficult it was for him to refrain from a regular explo- 
sion. 

“Tf TI understand you rightly,” began Crawford, slow- 
ly and sedately addressing his principal, “ you do not 
press for an apology on account of any slight to yourself 
in this matter, whether intentional or not on the part 
of Mr. Brail ?” 

“Certainly not—by no manner of means—I have a 
great regard for him, and I am convinced he intended 
none. I perceived he had been pushed off his balance, 
some how or other, and I can allow for it.” 

“Then the whole quarrel depends on this: He has, ae- 
cording to your belief, uffronted Miss Hudson ; he must. 
therefore either apologise for what he said or did to her, 
or turn out with you ?” 








more than common circumspection, in a matter involving | 
his daughter's happiness so largely. 





carried a shamrock in his hat-band, or a shilelah in his 


Both were subinit- | 
ted to him, and on the morrow we were to hold a grand | 


“Do you know, Crawford,” said our friend, rubbing 
his hands, “ you are a devilish clever fellow ; you have hit 
it to a nicety, upon my honour.” : 

“Well, now,” quoth Crawford, turning to me, “ will 
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you, Mr. Brail, to save further bother, make this apology 
to Mr. Listado ?” 

“ No,” said I, deliberately, and with a strong emphasis. 

“That's right, Benjic,” quoth Listado, as if the cer- 
tainty of the quarrel was now put beyond all doubt. 
“ Did’nt I tell you that he would make no apology ? Now, 
mind you, don’t interfere with the breakfast hour to-mor- 
row, Crawford, as I am invited to come here.” 

Hudson could stand it no longer.—* I'll tell you what, 
my dear Listado, I have my sister’s, Miss Helen Hud- 
son’s, commands, that nothing more be done in this mat- 
ter; and farther, that so far from Mr. Brail having affronted 
her, he really paid her the most profound compliment 
that a gentleman can pay to a lady.” ' 

“ As how, so please you?” quoth Listado, with a most 
vinegar grin, although deucedly puzzled at the same time ; 
“a lady don’. weep at a compliment usually.” 

“Tn plain English, then, Laurence, Mr. Brail had just, 
as you entercd, asked my sister to—to marry him.” 
Listado’s tice altered—his jaw fell—“ Marry him! I 
thought so; \ hy, this is worse and worse. Now, I will 
pink him. by Jupiter! Marry him, indeed! While 
Laurence Lj stado lives she shall be compelled to do no 
such thing. I am a man of some fortune, and, as you 
all know, I am desperately in love with her myself; so 
fix time aud place, and dain the hour of breaktast now 
entirely. 1 will shoot him—any time—now—across that 
table. Oh Brail! you incomparable hyp”— 

“Hush! hush!” said Hudson, clapping bis hand on 
Listado’s mouth; “Hush! he has not only had the inso- 
lence to ask her to marry him—{here Listado clenched 
his hand, bit his lip, and gave three or four tremendous 
strides to the other end of the room)—not only has he 
asked her to marry him, but he has been accepted !” 

Poor Laurence faced right round. 

“Say so again, and Poo, Hudson, you are jesting 
with me; but here comes Mrs. Hudson. Madam, has 
Mr. Brail had the audacity to ask your daughter in mar- 
riage? And has she had the egregious folly to accept 
him in preference to your servant, and her humble ad- 
mirer, Laurence Listado?” 

Mrs. Hudson looked at me, and then at her son, and 
then at me again—as much as to say—‘“ very indelicate 
conduct this, on your part, at any rate’—at length, © Mr. 
Brail, I am thunderstruck—how came my daughter to 
have been made the subject of a brawl ?—was this’”—— 

“ My dear mother,” chimed in her son-—* it is alla 
mistake—Brail is not to blame, and no more is Listado— 
say, has Helen Hudson accepted Brail, or has she not?” 

“She certainly has accepted him—on conditions.” 

Listado’s eyes, during this colloquy, were riveted on 
Mrs. Iludson’s face. When she uttered these words, he 
slowly turned them on me, and while the tears hopped 
over his cheek, he advanced, and took my hand. 

“ Brail, I wish you joy—from my soul, f do—even al- 
though I—curse it, never mind—but, man, could you not 
take Sophie Duquesne ?—yet—even at the eleventh hour, 
Benjamin ?—it would mightily oblige me, do you know.” 

I smiled. 

“Well, well, I have been a fool; and I have ill-used 

you, Brail, but I am sorry for it—so, God bless you, my 
dear boy—you are a fortunate fellow’’—and, so saying, 
he ran out of the room, without saying good-b’ye to any 
one. 
Next morning, I had a visit from him before I got out 
of my bed. He came into my room with a most ludi- 
crous, serio-comic expression of countenance, and draw- 
ing a long sigh, he sat down ona chair by my bedside 
without uttering a word. 

As I had not forgotten his strange conduct the day be- 
fore, I thought I would let him have his own way, and 
leave him to break ground first. He sat still about a 
minute longer, and then clasping his hands together, with 
his Barcelona most pathetically sticking out between his 
fingers—he turned round, and looked at me with his great 
prominent eyes. 

* Do T look as if T had been weeping, Benjamin--are 
my eyes blood-shot ?” 

“They are certainly inflamed,” said I, rather shortly. 

“ Ah,” said he, in a small, dolorous whine—* 1 knew 
it, Benjie—my heart is as soft this morning asa waxy 
potato. I was a great, big fool last evening, Brail, and 
I don’t think Iam much wiser to-day, and all for a little, 








our quarrel, or rather your quarrel, for I declare I have 
none with you—but why bring Miss Hudson on the 
carpet again? She did not deceive you, Listado—you 
know she never gave you any encouragement.” 

* She did not deceive me, certainly ; but did she not per- 
ceive that I admired her; so why did she allow me to de- 
ceive myself ?” 

J laughed outright--—“* Come, man, you are expecting 
too much at the hands of a young lady, who of course is 
accustomed to admiration. She was not aware you en- 
tertained any very tender regard for her; why, it was 
only three days ago at breakfast that you broke off in the 
middle of a beautiful compliment to her eyebrow, which 
is certainly the worst feature in her face, to ask for a 
plate of broiled ham and eggs. You may rest assured, 


you, now ?--come, out with it.” { 
He looked at me, with the strangest twinkle of his eye, 





is the finer woman of the two, and surely you have known 
neither of the girls long enough to have any peculiar pre- 
ference.” 
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THE NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO THE SWAN 


RIVER AND VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 
During 1829, 30, 31. 
BY JANE ROBERTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the following interesting pages from the pen of a 


my dear Listado, that Miss Hudson never dreamed you! Jady, the reader is not to expect any attemptat fine writ- 
were in love with her—-and, in sober earnestness, are]. : j 
ing; its value depends entirely upon the extraordinary 
accounts of out-of-the-way places, visited by the writer, 
then slewing his head from side to side, he twitched up| descriptions of which are so rarely met with. It isa 
one corner of his mouth, as he sa “ase Will you, or will plain unvarnished narrative, and would have been still 
you not, take Sophie Duquesné, Brail ?--Lord, man, she sdddia elisha id Chee tits Tika ‘Wied ett a: Milinn 
education, or previously in the habit of employing her 
talents in description ; this is shown by the improvement 
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exceedingly entertaining. 
“Really, Listado, you are a most curious animal—] 
have told you No--and I reiterate, No.” 


I was not, although I confess being at one time very near 
it—so all happiness to you, my darling. Do you know, 





letting him down gently, I said nothing ; and that very 
day, I underwent the necessary examination by the ship’s 
surgeon, was regularly invalided, and next morning I se- 


for Jamaica that day week. 
—<>-— 
EXCERPTS. 

Whoever spends his time in reading foolish hooks, and 
in studying useless or false speculations, will grow the 
|wreater coxcomb the greater progress he makes. He is 

learning backwards, and undermining and destroying 
|the first sparks of knowledge ; and in time will be fortifi- 
}ed and impregnable against common sense. 





an clevated lot, is happier than he who having it, fears to 
lose it—Cuato’s Letters. 

Extraordinary learning and extraordinary wit seldom 
mect in one man. The velocity of their genius renders 
men of great wit incapable of that laborious patience 
necessary to make a man very learned.—Jhid. 

He that would be truly rich should endeavour not so 
much to increase his riches, as to lessen his desires; be- 
cause he who fixeth no bounds to his desire, is always 
indigent and necessitous.—Brown. zs 


Distrest alike the statesman and the wit, 


The London copy is a handsome octavo of 400 pages, 


; on superb paper, from the press of Richard Bentley. The 
“Well then, Brail, may the devil fy away with you! narrative has been uniformly well spoken of in all the 

and your dearie, for I was not in love after all—I am sure . ‘ wee k 
y notices of it we have scen; it is calculated to impart 
much information, and enlarge the vision of the mind. 
Benjie, that T have been quizzing you all this while?” |The American reader will find himself introduced in the 
I did not know it, nor did I believe it, but, by way of} course of the narrative, tosome old and valued acquaint- 


ances in Burmah. 


Miss Roberts has left us too much in the dark, as to 
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cured my passage in a Kingston T'rader, that was to sail] the nature of the affliction which induced her to return 
to England; a defect in personal narrative, which we 
regret our inability to supply. 


—<>—— 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE EARL OF MUNSTER, &c. &e. &e. 


This volume is inscribed, as an humble tribute of es- 


Greatness accompanied with vexations, is worse than} teem and gratitude, by his lordship’s much obliged and 
an humble state void of anxiety ; and he who aims not at] obedient servant 
na ’ 


Tue Avurnor. 


TO MY READERS. 


In the course of the following pages, I have endeavour- 


ed to narrate faithfully what fell under my own immedi- 
ate observation during a long and circuitous voyage, 
hoping that a description of the strange adventures I met 
with may prove acceptable to my readers. 


In our outward course, we touched at Madeira, Bahia, 


Comparison between a Dramatic Poet and a Statesman. . pe 1 . . 
the Cape of Good Hope, the New Settlement of the Swan 





When one a borough sues-—and one the pit; 
The busy candidates for power and fame 

Have hopes, and fears, and wishes, just the same; 
Disabled both to combat or to fly, 

Must hear all taunts, and hear without reply ; 
Uncheck’d, on both loud rabbles vent their rage, 
As mongrels bay the lion in his cage. : 
Tl’ offended burgess hoards his angry tale 

For that blest year when all that vote may rail ; 
Their schemes of spite the poct’s foes dismiss 
Till that glad night when all that hate may hiss. 


} This day the powdered curls and golden coat, 


Says swelling Crispin, begged a cobbler’s vote: 
This night our wit, the pert apprentice cries, 
Lies at my feet; I hiss him and he dies: 
The great, "tis true, can damn th’ electing tribe, 
The bard can only supplicate,—not bribe. 
Johnson's Prologue to the Good Natured Man. 


River, and Van Dicman’s Land: we returned through 
the Torres’ Straits; touching at the Half-way Island, 
Timor, Singapore, Pulo Penang, the Pedier coast, the 
Car Nicobar Islands, Rangoon, Calcutta, Madras, and 
the Islands of St. Helena and Ascension. 

The Torres’ Straits throw up sand-banks at one time, 
which disappear at another; hence the passage, from 
being often new, is always dangerous. Why we should 
have made so long and perilous a circuit, the narrative 
will show. 

The powers of the human frame are much beyond our 
conception; were we to sce before us the fatigues and 
dangers the body is to undergo, we should say that it 
must sink under them: and, could we know the sorrows 
and bereavements the mind is tou experience, we should 
think the heart must break; but the dangers and fatigues 
come and pass away, and still we do not sink; sickness, 
sorrows, and bereavements, attend us, and still the heart 
does not break: because, though ill teem on ill, we shall 


hook-nosed, dumpy woman. Do you know, I took the} I hope it will be written upon the tablets of your heart,| run our course, till the Almighty fiat go forth that “ the 
affair so deeply to heart, that I went home, and drank|in characters not to be effaced by ambition, avarice or] silver eord be loosed.” 
three bottles of claret solvs, and afterwards topped off] pleasure, that the only sure and certain happiness to be} It is thus that I have been preserved, by a gracious 
with hot brandy grog?” (A very sufficing reason for|found on this side of the grave, is a consciousness of}and protecting Providence, through all the dangers re 
your bloodshot eyes, thought I.)—* and J believe I will| your own rectitude. All peace and home-felt joy is the| lated in the following work, and through many other 
go hang myself.” gift of virtue ; and there is no applause in this world|deeper cares and sorrows passed over in silence, and 
* Poo, poo—hang cats and blind puppies, man,” said J.| worth having, unless it is crowned with your own.--Sir} landed safely in England, after a voyage of two years and 
“Come, come now, Listado—you are not here to renew|J. E. Wilmot to his Son. : three days. ‘3 


























CHAPTER I. 

A ship a wonder in herself—Laden with passengers for a distant 
colony wouderful and interesting—Feelings of emigrants on 
leaving the British shore—Sea-sickness—T'lic being fairy atsea 
—Loss of property—luture prospecis. 

A ship destined to a distant colony contains such a he- 
terogencous assemblage of the wants of humanity, that 
the detail would not only be uninteresting but almost im- 
possible. Considered in hersclf, she has ever been esteem- 
ed a wonder of human art and industry. [Iowever small 
her dimensions, she carries with her all that is sufficient 
for her own safety, and the support of those destined to 
manage and guide her over the mighty deep: but when, 
in addition to these, she conveys the people of one land 
to another—people taking with them all they possess in 
the world—familics of husband, wife, and children; men- 
servants and maid-servants; flocks and herds; goods and 
chattels ; and every kind of produce, which their means 
will allow, of the country they leave behind, together 
with provisions of various descriptions for a certain pe- 
riod, till the land to which they wend their way shall yield 
its increase, then, indeed, a ship may be esteemed a 
combination not only of the wonderful but of the inter- 
esting. 

It would be well did we not look closer, and that when 
she sails away, laden as we have described, she could 
leave human hopes, and fears, and passions, behind ; that 
the land she quits could bestow on those who tread her 
decks a quiescent draught, a something that would still 
their anxious thouglits and cares, till they arrive at the 
destined port. But this cannot be; for the numerous 
beings she contains having been over-excited in collect- 
ing and expending their property to the best advantage ; 
in endeavouring to anticipate and provide for every 
future contingency ; and in tearing themselves from their 
homes, connections, and friends, feel, as the vessel 
recedes from their native shore, helpless and almost hope- 
less. ‘The country they leave rises before them in meri- 
dian splendour, whilst the one to which they are going 
appears enveloped in gloom and uncertainty. 

These feelings, however, cannot last long. The atten- 
tion is roused to ascertain why the vessel does not “ scud 
before the wind” as she ought to do; or sickness ensues, 
which generally attacks even the stoutest—a sickness 
that, fancy whispers, nothing but terra firma can assuage, 
so that the land of gloom again scems to smile, and in- 
voluntarily they wish they were there. 

The voyage continues, and different thoughts arise ; 
the father looks anxiously at his children, and wonders 
if, in a few years, when, in the pride of youth or man- 
hood, they begin to throw off parental restraint, they will 
then thank him for his exertions on their account, or, 
whether, like the Israelites of old, they will not sneer- 
ingly ask, “ Where is the promised land?” ‘I’o these 
sad reflections are added a grievous beginning of misfcr- 
tunes—his cattle, on which his anticipated riches greatly 
depend, sicken and die; a sudden sea destroys their 
food ; the trees and plants, intended to improve and adorn 
his future estate, wither for lack of moisture under a 
scorching sun. 

A thousand and a thousand other annoyances arise : 
“trifles light as air,’ but which, from circumstances, 
weigh heavy in the balance, disturb his quiet, and make 
him long for the land, which will take from him, if not 
all his troubles, at least those of the present moment. 
Time, tardy as it appears, flies on, and he arrives at the 
haven of his hopes; with the eyes of delight he would 
fain see all its charms at once, but he must be satisfied 
with a portion, and let fancy paint the rest. ‘To some, 
indeed, who, from superior advantages or other circum- 
stances, have well selected their colony, their golden 
dreams may be realised; but when an adventurer has to 
depend entirely on his own exertions—whcere all is new 
and untried—where a sandy desert, instead of verdant 
fields, presents itself, then is his disappointment at its 
height, and his burthen heavier than he can bear. The 
picture may be gloomy, but it is too often true. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Ship leaves England for Van Dieman’s Land—Makes little pro 
gress—Cattle die—Speaks a ship—Anchors off the Island of Ma- 
de ra—Officers of Health—Passengers go on shore—A Breakins 
—Divide into parties—Visit the Mount—Description of a Chape! 
to the Virgin—Safety of palanqueen-bearets—Vi-it to a Convent 
of Nuns, who sell artificial and wax flowers and fraits—The 
holy sisterhood not fair traders—Conversation on polities— 
Convent in confusion—Nun imprisoncd—Donna Maria’s Colour 
—Description of Funchal—Merchant’s houses —Varety of eti- 
mate—Fruit and seed purchased—Keturn on board —Deper 
ture. 

The ship in which Tembarked left England in the Au- 
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Dieman’s Land, but she took out many passengers fot 
the new settleinent of the Swan River; those for Van 
Dieman’s Land having preterred her route to enable 
them to compare and judge of the advantages offered by 
the two colonies. ‘This ship, then, duly laden, left Lon- 
don, as I said before, inthe August of ’29. She was filled 
with passengers, carrying with thein all that was neces- 
sary for such an undertaking. 

She did not, however, at first appear to speed well, but 
lingered about the British shores, as if either unwilling 
or unable to leave them. Her sides were encumbered 
with fodder for the cattle, of which a boisterous sea soon 
lightened her, and, at the same time, so tossed the little 
bark, that many of the horses, cows, and shecp, notwith- 
standing their apparently comfortable habitations, were 
bruised to death and thrown overboard. 

Relieved from a portion of her load, and heedless of 
the disappointments and sorrows tlius occasioned, she 
glided over the water, and showed herself, as she really 
was, a pretty sea-boat. 

The weather, as we proceeded, was remarkably fine, 
and nothing for some days occurred of any moment ex- 
cept the meeting and speaking the ship Mary, from ‘Tri- 
nidad. With her we exchanged beef and potatoes for 
cocoa-nuts and cocoa, as being inuch more agreeable ina 
warm latitude. 

On the Ist of September we anchored in Funchal 
Roads, off the beautiful island of Madcira, seventeen 
days from our taking leave of the British shores at Ports- 
mouth. Officers of health immediztely came alongside 
to enquire if all were well, which, being answered in the 
affirmative, permission was given to go on shore. 

Early the next morning the pent-up passengers has- 
tened to obtain a firm footing under them, to enjoy the 
delicious verdure of the island, and the comforts and 
conveniences of the habitations on shore. As is, I be- 
lieve, usual on such occasions, they divided into parties, 
each party arranging and adopting plans for living and 
secing the country, according to their different means or 
desires of economy. 

We proceeded to an hotel, where breakfast was order- 
ed, on terms which in England would be considered 
moderate, but which, when it appeared, afforded a favour- 
able specimen of the plenty and cheapness of this beautiful 
island. It consisted of tea and coffee, with a variety of 
cakes and bread, fish, and becf-steaks ; oranges, 
grapes, peaches, and bananas. It was amusing to hear 
the different passengers express their opinions of their 
fare, all agreeing to note down, for the benefit of future 
visiters, that the beef-steaks were the tenderest and best 
ever caten. The remainder of the day was passed in ex- 
patiating upon the delightful sensations of being on 
shore, in walking through the town, and in making ar- 
rangements for the best mode of secing the country. 

The principal party agreed to rise by dawn the next 
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spot of Funchal) in palanqueens. A brilliant morning 
favoured their enterprise, and the ladies, delighted with 
their novel mode of conveyance, accompanied by the 
gentlemen on horses and mules, set forward. ‘The ascent 
is very steep, up a flagged road, with a wall on each side, 
forming an enclosure to the various country-houses sur- 
rounding the town. ‘These stone walls are overhung 
with the most beautiful ere epers and other plants ; among 
which a great variety of fusia in clegant clusters adorn 
the whole way. 

The confined view occasioned by these walls was at 
first very tantalising ; but frequent openings to a most 
beautiful prospect soon reconciled us to the temporary 
privation. At length we reached the summit of the moun- 
tain, where the aspect of a luxuriant garden, bounded by 
the sca, spread itself beneath our feet. 

On the highest point of what is called the Mount, there 
isa chapel dedicated to the Virgin. Her followers must 
certainly possess great devotion to reconcile themselves 
to the variety of forms under which she is represented. 
Here, although the paramount and almost only object, 
she is frighiful. An adjoining apartment is hung with 
offerings from mariners saved from a watery grave by 
her protection. On the ceiling of the chapel is the beau- 
tifal ejaculation of the Psalmist, in Latin: “T will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help.” This was doubtless an inspired view of the com- 
ing Messiah. ; 

We stopped at this chapel some time, in order to 
enjoy every possible point of view, as well as to rest and 
refresh the weary palanqueen-bearers. At length we be- 
gan the descent, at times frightfully dangerous, but the 
men are too much accustomed to it to make a false step. 
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cautiously, one singing a native song, in which they all 
join chorus. 

We returned to the hotel, made our arrangements for 
the fullowing day, and retired carly to repose. 

Next morning, afier breakfast, we set out to visit a 
convent of nuns, who support their establishment by pre- 
serving fruit, and making artificial flowers and wax fruit, 
for sale. We were told it was not too far to walk, but 
found it very disagreeable to toil up a flagged ascent, be- 
tween the walled enclosures, under a burning sun. 

On reaching the building we asked admittance of a 
priest loitering under the portico. On such occasions, 
although the sight of a stranger is at all times agreeable, 
it is quite according to rule to make a mystery and favour 
of allowing you to enter. ‘The priest whom we address- 
ed spoke toa boy in a clerical habit, who was sent to a 
second, who conferred with a third, who after some delay 
ipproached us, bearing a huge bunch of keys, from 
which we inferred we should be permitted to see the 
convent. 

Following our guide, we ascended a stairease which 
led to a moderately-sized unfurnished apartment, with a 
grating on one side, looking into the sanctum of the 
nuns. Three elder sisters then approached the grating, 
and produced various specimens of their art; but, with 
lives devoted to religious duties, they manifested a very 
worldly spirit in the way of trade. They highly extolled 
and enhanced the value of their performances, asking for 
every thing double its value. They spoke in Portuguese, 
which was interpreted by one of the party who under- 
stood the language. Each person purchased a trifling 
article, which proved more expensive than we expected, 
or thought it worth. We then asked permission to see 
the convent, which, being refused, we were preparing to 
depart, when the eldest of the sisters, putting her face 
close to the grating, asked, in an under-tone, “ What 
news from England of Don Miguel?” Never, I think, 
were people more astonished than we were at having 
polities thus started. 

Engaged as we had been previously to leaving Eng- 
land, and not having since seen a paper, we had almost 
forgotten the existence of Don Miguel; but, after a little 
conversation, we answered that Donna Maria had been 
kindly received by our most gracious monarch George 
the Fourth, and that the people of England felt assured 
her ministers would act for the best, although, when we 
sailed, they were in ignorance as to which way that 
would be. The nuns then asked several other questions, 
all tending to the same point, talked much and loud, and 
we left them, thinking there was any thing but that 
peace and quict within for which they claim credence. 

On our return to the hotel, we were told that the con- 
vent was in the greatest confusion: that, instead of one 
being for ** Paul” and another for “ Apollos,” some were 
for Pedro, and others for Miguel; that Donna Clemen- 
tina, a beautiful nun, was in “ darance vile” for espous- 
fing Don Miguel’s cause; that the nature and extent of 
‘her punishment were the constant theme of conversation; 
| but it was her beauly only that gained her any pity, as 
} Donna Maria’s was the universally espoused cause. 

One of the ladies of the party thought that, in going 
to and returning from the convent, she had been particu. 
jlarly noticed, and, as there was nothing remarkable 
jeither in her dress or person, she could not account for 
lit; but the mistress of the hotel soon solved the mystery, 
by beckoning her into a room, and closing the door, said, 
“ Ah, oui, c’est bien vrai, Mademoiselle est pour Donna 
Maria da Gloria.” Mademoiselle expressed her astonish. 
ment as to how her political sentiments, whatever they 
might be, were known. ‘The woman replied, “ Votre 
jolie chaine”—(a chain of sky-blue, Donna Maria’s co- 
lour, to which her glass was attached.) “ Tout le monde 
la demande; voulez-vous bien la faire cadeau?” The 
lady replied she was sorry to refuse, but it was not cus- 
tomary for English ladics to make presents to strangers. 
When she again went into the street she took it off, con- 
sidering that, as she had declined giving it when politely 
asked, she might perhaps miss it, without a repetition of 








the compliment. 

The streets of Funchal are narrow, dirty, and ill-paved; 
the houses are mean looking, and the stone walls and 
barred windows give them a prison-like appearance ; but 
the interiors of the merchants’ houses are large, airy, 
and beantifully furnished. At the time of our visit many 
of them were empty, the occupants having quitted them 
on account of the aspect of political affairs. A party of 
us were invited to the house of one of the merchants, 
which was like a palace, and magnificently furnished. 
The invitation was scent in compliment to the captain ; 
but the merchant himself was obliged to be absent. We 
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slept there one night, and had every thing most amply 
and comfortably provided for our accommodation. 

The temperature of almost every climate may be en- 
joyed at Madeira, the thermometer gradually varying as 
you ascend the mountain to the different country-houses; 
hence it is that flowers and fruits of all climes flourish 
there. 

The wine is carried about the streets in pig-skins, 
cither on men’s shoulders or in open wheelbarrows. 

Next day, we agreed to purchase our sea-stock of fruit, 
but, as is generally the case, some bargained well, and 
some ill; some could procure thirty-six peaches for a 
shilling, whilst others could only get eighteen or twenty; 
it was therefore agreed, that a subscription should be 
raised, and the whole given to the best trader, which 
was done, and the fruit purchased, and equitably di- 
vided. 

The Spanish onion grows to a considerable size at 
Madeira; the seed was offered for sale, and gladly pur- 
chased by the intended settlers. 

On the 4th, we were all again on board, and, early the 
following morning, proceeded on our voyage. 


—>— 


CHAPTER IIE. 


Ship's couse for Babia—"n'ers the tropics—Flying fish—Crosses 
the link Arrival at Bahia—Catile not to be purchased—Black 
pop1lauiou—Market—Mode of conveyance—Brazilian lady—Be 
tanical garden—Greek Church service—D:stant convent—Nun- 
not far traders—Biack ‘Town—Ariicles of sale and manufacture— 
Fruit Mode of procuring stoues—The washing mer hants’ hos 
Pitality—Slaves ant chiliren—No clergyman of the established 
church of Exgland—Departure. 








The ship’s course was now direct for Bahia, on the 
Brazilian shore, it having been agreed between the cap- 
tain and passengers to touch there for sheep and cattle ; 
which, although not of the quality of those taken from 
England, were deemed absolutely necessary as fresh pro- 
visions for the Swan river settlers. 

Favourable breezes soon brought us within the tropics, 
where the friendly trade-wind expedited our course, and 
the flying-fish occasioned much delight and amusement: 
the children repeating the story of the old woman, who 
would believe every thing her sailor-boy told her, even 
“ rivers of milk and mountains of sugar, but never, never 
of fish that could fly.” 

We reached the line without any particular occur- 
renee, the ceremony of crossing it forming the whole 
subject of conversation tor several preceding days; during 
which time preparations were iniking for Neptune’s re- 
ception on board. Why this barbarous custom is con- 
tinued, no one, I believe, ern tell; or why the amusement 
of some should be allowed to interfere with the comfort 
of others, is equally inexplicable. 

In every merchant ship that crosses the line, there 
must be those to whom vulgarity and buffoonery are dis- 
agreeable; it, therefore, seems strange that a pleasure 
cannot be substituted in which the sailor may equally 
enjoy and celebrate the day of such an event. The 
ceremony on this occasion has been so often described 
that it may appear superfluous to notice it; neverthcless, 
as an occurrence of the voyage, it must not be passed 
over in total silence. 

The evening preeeding this important day, we were 
told to look in a certain direction for Neptune's car. 
Although we all knew we were to be deceived, we were 
curious as to the way in which it was to be effected. At 
length, a hoarse voice from the sea, supposed to be Nep- 
tune’s, demanded, through a speaking-trumpet, “ What 
ship?” “ From whence “ Where bound ?” and “ How 
many passengers?” ‘These questions being duly an- 
swered, the voice proclaimed that Neptune would visit 
the ship the next day. ‘This ceremony was performed 
by a sailor, outside of the vessel, who then floated a 
lighted tar-barrel, and returned unscen. The brilliant 
light in the distance has a pretty effect, and is called 
“ Neptune’s car.” 

The next day, Neptune, with his wife and child, 
dressed in a grotesque manner, were announced, and all 
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those who had never crossed this imaginary barrier of 


the watery clement were summoned into his presence. 
Ladies, of course, are exempt from the mandate, and act 
wisely by confining themselves entirely to the cuddy, as 
such rude boisterovs mirth must be very disagreeable to 
them. 

Each person, being separately summoned by name and 
blindfolded, after replying to various questions, was de- 
sired by Neptune to sit down; which in attempting to do 
he was thrust into a large tub of water, previously pre- 
pared. After all had partaken of this reception, water 
descended in torrents from the rigging and every part of 
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the ship. The day passed without any accident, most of 
the party congratulating themselves on its termination. 

There was one man, however, who received more than 
an ordinary share of punishment; but every body re- 
joiced at it. Ife was a gentleman’s servant, who had 
shown himself of a ferocious disposition on several occa- 
sions, trusting to his herculean strength to escape with 
impunity. Among other instances of his savage temper 
was the following:—a pet goat had one day offended 
him, when he took her up in his arms, and threw her 
overboard, unmindful of Ler being the property of an- 
other, and of her having to support two little kids, which, 
by thus being deprived of food, it was found necessary 
to kill. 

The sailors, on this their day of liberty, contrived to 
make him submit to their power, to his great annoyance 
and unsuccessful resistance—but all terminated well— 
and again every thought was turned towards Bahia, 
which we reached in ten days after leaving Madeira. 

The different parties now hastened on shore to seek 
out habitations, and to prosecute their mereantile trans- 
actions: but disappointment appeared to attend every 
enquiry. Nothing was to be had—not even sufficient to 
provision the ship for her voyage, and stay at the Swan 
river. Hope, however, held out to the passengers smiling 
prospects in the distance, leading them on trom day to 
day, and flattering them that in the end they would be 
successful; but nothing favourable transpired, till, at last, 
the captain acknowledged there was no alternative but 
to touch at the Cape. 

This announcement was a sad grievance to all; for 
those who had not been disappointed in the purchase of 
cattle, because they did not require them, were vexed and 
annoyed at the delay and extra expense this route would 
vecasion. In the mean time they thought it as well, 
under all circuinstances, whilst they were detained, to 
seck amusement in seeing the country. The botanical 
garden, a distant convent, some churches, and the Black 
Town, were the spots visited in the different excursions. 

Nothing is more astonishing to European eyes than 
the sight of a black population for the first time. Their 
activity, chatter, and gesticulation, produce a most extra- 
ordinary effect upon the inind. On account of the colour 
of the skin, the absence of clothing is not so striking as 
may be imagined. The black population of Bahia is 

the proportion of a lundred to one white 








sald to be 
Great numbers stand in the market-place, for 
the purpose of selling fruit, vegetables, and sugar-cane, a 
great variety of glass beads, and other tritling ornaments 
with which they are fond of decorating their persons. 

The sugar-cane is cut into short picees, which the 
purchaser peels and sucks: to some it is agreeable, but 
to others it is luscious and even unwholesome. 

‘The sun is too hot at Buhia to permit any one to walk 
who is not absolutely obliged. The sedere is, therefure, 
in general use, both for men and women. It is like an 
open sedan chair, with curtains to draw and undraw at 
pleasure. ‘The three syllables of the word are pronouned 
distinctly and separately, se-de-re. ‘To hire them ocea- 
sionally is not expensive, but the being compelled to have 
them on every trifling orcasion renders them extremely 
so, Residents at Bahia, either engage them by the year, 
or have chairs and bearers of their own, according to the 
style of their establishment. A Brazilian lady, without 
a bonnet, exhibittng her glossy black hair, gold comb, 
and ornaments, with a dress suited to the climate, looks 
remarkably well in her gay sedere. 

The botanical garden was not so extensive as we ex- 
pected to find it, but of the luxuriance of the trees, shrubs, 
and plants, we had formed a very inadequate idea; there 
were few of them familiar to any of us. 

The churches are gaudy with gilding, but in no other 
respect remarkable. We were told there would be good 
music in the Greek church on Sunday, which we deter- 
mined, therefore, to go and hear. “The church was 
crowded. Women of all shades of complexion were there, 
with the veiled ornamented head. At the altar officiated 
priests with long beards, and boys with incense and can- 
dies, At the termination of the prayers, rockets were 
let off to carry them up to heaven. I had before some- 
where read of this strange custom, but I searcely believed 
it credible. I can only say we heard the firing, and 
were told the cause as I have stated, and, as soon as it 
ceased, flowers were strewn among the congregation by 
boys, with trays full, stationed in the galleries above. 
Allappeared most anxious to obtain these flowers, though 
none moved out of his seat to do so, but waited quietly 
till they fell within his reach. ‘They were, perhaps, sup- 
posed to possess a charm from having been used in the 
church service. 
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The next object worthy attention was a distant con- 


vent, in which the nuns instruct the children of the 
neighbourhood, and provide for the establishment by 
making for sale artificial flowers with feathers. The 
sederes were ordered, and we set out, anticipating much 
enjoyment from viewing the country. ‘Ihe ascent to it 
is up a steep flagged open road, with a beautiful variety 
of prospect the whole way. After the removal of the 
preliminary difficulties usual on such occasions, we found 
ourselves at a grating, looking into the nuns’ refectory, 
with a garden beyond. 

The nature of our visit was explained to an elderly 
sister, who retired, and returned followed by ten or 
twelve other nuns, each bearing a flower or wreath, as a 
specimen of their art. They ranged themselves on one 
side of the grating ; and, when we pointed to any flower 
we liked, the nun advanced, and told us the price of it: 
her exorbitant demand being refused, she retired to her 
place, and another was tried. All in like manner ad- 
vanced and retired in succession, till our party, quite out 
of patience, told the elder sister that, unless fair terms 
were asked, we should not purchase any thing. Each 
then appeared as anxious to sell her own particular 
flower as she had before seemed indifferent about the 
matter. 

Not being allowed to sce the convent, but mercly the 
chapel, from which all ornament was removed as it was 
undergoing repair, we returned to our sederes. Although 
much pleased with the beauty of our various purchases, 
we were not at all charitably disposed towards the fair 
sisters, in whom neither simplicity of manners nor ho- 
nesty of dealing was conspicuous. 

The Black ‘Town was the next ebject of curiosity. 
‘The streets are very narrow, dirty, and disagreeable, but 
well worth seeing once by a party in their sedere; to 
walk being totally out of the question. 

‘The shops have open fronts on each side of the street, 
the owner sitting at the door, employed in his trade. 
Baskets of every size, forin, texture, and colour, here 
appeared to view in such variety, that it was difficult to 
make a selection, all being admired in turn. Glass beads 
are also sold here, as well as native trinkets, with bunches 
of coral, certainly not of the finest sort, but very cheap. 
They likewise make straw hats and bonnets, something 
like Leghorn, varying in price according to the texture. 

Much as we were amused at what we saw, we were 
very glad to get into a freer atmosphere, and return to 
the hotel. 

A shop kept by an Englishman near the square was 
also visited, at which fruits were sold of a better descrip- 
tion than those in the market. A sweet lemon of an 
uncommonly beautiful pale straw colour, and an orange 
with the pips growing outside of the skin, attracted gene- 
ral attention. Preserved truits of every kind are sold by 
him for sea stock to travellers like ourselves. I can- 
not say much in recommendation of them, as what we 
took proved bad. Some of the curicus oranges and plants 
were ordered and paid for, to Le packed and sent to 
Europe, but they never reached their destination, whether 
trom the carelessness of the man, or by accident at sea, 
I do not know. 

The Brazilian coast has been ever famed for its stones, 
the best mode of procuring which is to send for a quan- 
tity, say a bushel, more or less, from the country. From 
these many good stones may be selected, and then 
divided, either by lot, or as the party may agree. We 
were not told of this very excellent mcthod of obtaining 
them till too late, so that, with the exception of a few 
pieces of amethyst, little was procured. 

Amongst the merchants who attended the ship was 
one who arranged the washing department. He was of 
Dutch extraction, but spoke English very well. With 
the greatest curdiality he invited as many of the passen- 
gers as would favour him with their company to dine at 
his country house. Much amusement and ridicule were 
at first created by the washerman-merchant’s invitation ; 
but some of the wiser among us, being pleased with his 
manners, declared their intention of accepting it. The 
scale being thus favourably turned, a large party assem- 
bled on the appointed day. ‘The sederes and_ bearers 
were put into requisition, and a beautiful excursion into 
the country followed. 

The enjoyment of the scenery and variety of the plants 
would have detained us till the evening, but for the ap- 
pointed dinner hour—two o’clock. Charmed with all we 
saw, we at length reached the habitation, the master of 
the house meeting us atthe garden gate, and conducting 
us to his dwelling, at the door of which stood his wife, a 
very pretty young Frenchwoman, nicely dressed, who 
cheerfully received all her guests, and appeared quite 
prepared for them. 





The table was laid, and every thing in readiness for 
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the repast. In an inner room, a second table was pre- 
pared for the children, many of whom were expected. 
Several black servants stood around, to assist in any 
necessary arrangements; a warm climate, indeed, renders 
them almost indispensable. A fine looking boy, from his 
awkward shy manner, attracted our attention, when we 
were told he had only just arrived, and was, therefore, 
unused to the dutics of his place. He had been pur- 
chased for five hundred dollars. All the other slaves 
appeared to treat him with such attention, and were 
themselves so kindly spoken to by their master and mis- 
tress, that we soon looked on them rather as happy and 
contented servants than as wretched slaves. I say this 
in justice to our host and hostess, but not at all in defence 
of a system in itself radically wrong. 

The house was in an unfinished state, its owner having 
adopted the wise plan of building gradually, according 
tohis means. ‘The washing establishment, superintended 
by the principal slaves, was at some distance. Several 
of those attending in the house had children, who were 
for a time kept quite out of sight, but an amusing cir- 
cumstance brought them under our observation. To- 
wards the evening, we went for a walk, when several of 
these little black creatures, seeing their mistress go out, 
thought they should like to be of the party, and ran after 
her. In vain she desired them to return. ‘They resorted 
to a thousand tricks to evade her notice, by stopping, 
running backwards, and hiding themselves behind a tree 
or shrub. We begged her to allow them to do as usual, 
bat yielded to her just observation of the necessity of 
making them obey her. The mothers at length came 
out, and carried them in by force, but they did not like 
being thus conquered, and we heard their shrill cries for 
some distance. 

After our walk, tea was prepared, in compliment, we 
were told, to Mnglish travellers, as the usual beverage of 
our host at that hour was wine and water. We returned 
horie, in the cool of the evening, delighted with our day’s 
entertainment, and regretting we could not make a suit- 
able return for so much kindness and hospitality. 

The greatest complaint amongst the merchants was 
the having no clergyman of the Established Church of 
England at Bahia. So anxious were they upon the sub- 
jeet, that they said they were willing to subscribe six 
hundred a year, to remunerate any worthy man who 
would reside among them. I vainly wished such an offer 
were known either in England or Ircland, where there 
were numbers who would be happy to embrace it. 

The ship being by this time well supplied with water, 
all she could procure, we bade adieu to Bahia, and con- 
tinued our voyage. 


—>— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Proceed to the Cape—A child sick and dies-- Young woman in the 
steerage coniined and foses her ehi'd—Ariival off the Cape— 

Soarding house -elected—Fate of a gentleman and his daughter 

\ccouats of the failure of the Swan River Settlement-—ser 
vants questioacd and settlers dismayed—Stock purchased —Goats 
recommended—Reiurn on beard. 

Again in motion on the “ dark blue sea,” the passen- 
gers looked forward to the Cape as the next resting 
jlace. ‘Those who had cattle became the more anxious 
respecting their safety, as the late disappointment had 
enhanced their value, and all were more or less annoyed 
at the expense of going again on shore; but the weather 
was fine, and the voyage, on the whole, prosperous. 

One child only, of the fourteen in the vessel, was sick ; 
but he had come on board so. As he gradually declined 
he became a most interesting object: he never spoke, 
but his large dark eyes beamed with intelligence. His 
father brought him on deck every day in his arms, and, 
although a perfect skeleton, he grew rapidly. He re- 
ceived all the attention a ship could afford, and much and 
constant kindness from a clergyman’s sister, whose care 
towards him was unremitting till his death, when he was 
consigned to his watery grave. 

A young woman, in the steerage part of the ship, was 
confined, and lost her child. She. was newly married, 
and was going, with her husband, with a view to settle 
in Van Dieman’s Land. She was naturally the subject 
of much conversation, and, Iam sorry to say, of what 
night be considered ill-natured observation. She was 
said not to care for the loss she had sustained, and to re- 
cover her illness too soon. People are apt to differ on 
the same subject; for to me she appeared painfully re- 
signed, her looks seemed to say, “ Mine is a sorrow with 
which a stranger intermeddleth not.” Which of the two 
opinions was correct now “avails her not,” for, on her 
zrrival at Van Dieman’s Land, she died. 

With but few exceptions, the rest of the party were 


well. The boys could climb the ropes, and the girls 
could tell their names ; the boys danced the sailors’ horn- 
pipe, barefooted, while the girls looked on and applauded. 
The baby, that had been in arms, could now run the deck, 
and the elder children took care of her; when they met 
in the morning, they imitated their elders, by asking how 
each had passed the night, in giving an account of the 
motion of the ship, and were quite prepared to laugh 
at those who misapplied the sea-terms of lurching and 
pitching. 

It was remarkable that among so many children no 
accident happened, but, doubtless, “ a sweet little cherub 
sat smiling aloft” and kept watch over them; one boy, 
it is true, fell from the rigging, and hurt his head, but 
not seriously. 

On the 7th of December we anchored at the Cape, 
thirty-eight days from Bahia. Delays had been una- 
voidable, but four months from England was a long pass- 
age. 

We all hastened on shore to procure a temporary ha- 
bitation. A boarding-house, kept by the widow of a 
Dutch merchant, was generally selected, and gave great 
satisfaction. 

We were soon informed of the particulars of the fate 
of a gentleman and his daughter, who had been drowned 
a short time previously, on their way to the Swan River, 
where he had been ordered as military surgeon. Like 
ourselves, they had touched at the Cape, and gone on 
shore. ‘The gentleman, wishing to return to the ship ‘or 
something he had forgotten, took a boat with that inten- 
tion. His daughter accompanied him, while his wile 
stood on the shore ; the boat was upset before her eyes, 
and husband and child both perished. In a state border- 
ing on distraction, she continued her voyage to the Swan 
River, having all their property on board the ship; thence 
she intended to return to England by the first opportu- 
uity. It was more than probable that we should see her 
at the Swan River, which we afterwards did. 

There was also a rumour of the failure of that settle- 
ment, said to have been brought by two servants, who 
had been taken from the Cape, and had now returned. 
They had, it was said, left their masters, and declared 
that the settlers were in a most wretched condition ; that 
few of them had accepted the proffered grants, and that 
masters and servants lived in a state bordering on star- 
vation. 

These tidings naturally excited a great sensation among 
the intended settlers ; but, after some consideration, it was 
deemed wise to listen to nothing but what the men them- 
selves stated, and to get them to come to the boarding- 
house when inost of the passengers were present. ‘They 
accordingly made their appearance, and, for a whole even- 
ing, underwent the strictest examination, with the eyes 
of all fixed on them, and cars ready to detect the slightest 
prevarication. At length they were dismissed, and the 
anxtous enquirers left the room, one by one, with dismay 
and gloom depicted on their countenances. 

It was not to be supposed that any pleasure could be 
thought of at the Cape after this ; not even a small party 
could be formed to visit the far-famed Constantia. 

Stock of every kind was procured, and several goats, 


which, of all animals, are the most useful on board a ship. | 


Cows are large, require fodder, and are quite helpless 
during a storm; but goats appear not to mind the wea- 
ther or ship’s motion, eat biscuit or any thing out of your 
hand, and supply you with milk. The ship was also fully 
provisioned for her stay at the Swan River. After eight 
days of extreme care and anxiety we again sct sail. 






_— 
CHAPTER V. 

Ship steers for the Swan River—Fine weather—Approach to the 
shores of New Hodand— Anchor sately—Peelmgs of the passen 
gers—Aspect of the land—A bight wiice sand—sSudden appear 

Old seqoaaintance—Btack swan—Nunbers to the 

t rations for going on shore—-The captain interesies 
for passengers—Settlers for themselves—Town of Freemantle 
—The wool—No vegetableg—Fresh meat searce—tl louse 
towed on shore No spare boats—The bar Zfallowness of th 
river~ Saud banks—Tents too hot to endur Party arranged in 


the open aiur—Description of daily fare—-Searcity of mitk—Fisl 

good and plentiful—Musquetoes and lizards, nocturnal compan- 

lous—Seven weeks’ residence. 

We now looked forward to a longer confinement than 
we had hitherto experienced during the whole voyage ; 
bat, from being accustomed to it, we were enabled to 
employ ourselves, and we did not feel it so much as at 
first. The children seemed to be quite at home ; they 
were well, grew apace, and were as happy as possible, 
acting over and over again all that was to be done at the 
Swan River. Several of the party were musical, and, 
during the calm evenings, they generally played and sang 
in concert. ‘he weather was fine, the sea beautiful ; 





time flew rapidly on, and we neared the shores of New 
Holland. 

The captain was informed at the Cape that every ship 
destined for the Swan River Settlement had been more 
or less injured off the Australian shore, besides two which 
had been wrecked. ‘This, although it did not alarm him, 
made him determine to trust to nothing laid down in 
charts, but to depend entirely on his own observations : 
he and his sextant, therefore, were inseparable compa- 
nions. 

One lovely morning, very carly, land was announced, 
and the ery of “ Land !—Land !” like an electric shock, 
passed through the ship. It was a call that awoke every 
sense, and aroused every faculty, so that from that mo- 
ment alt was activity and exertion. 

At such a time the captain of a vessel is, indeed, a 
great man, and ours appeared truly so to us, setting aside 
all former observations and discoveries, and, acting, un- 
der Providence, entirely upon his own skill and judg- 
ment. Having fully assured himself of the land before 
him, he made a bold and rapid dash for it; and at two 
o'clock the same day we were, without the least injury, 
safely at anchor, and nearer the shore than any other 
vessel had before ventured. 

The settlers at the Swan River had heard of our de- 
parture from England; but, from our delay at Bahia and 
the Cape, we were so much over our time, that they sup- 
posed we were lost, and concluded that the ship they then 
saw was one that had sailed long after us. 

Although the men at the Cape had given an account 
of what was to be met with at the Swan River, and, al- 
though at the time the intended settlers thought they 
could not withhold their beliet, still that feeling of un- 
easiness had, during the remainder of the voyage, greatly 
subsided, ‘The different accounts published in England 
had been read and re-read, till hope again cheered them, 
and they endeavoured to forget every ill boding which 
had reached their ears. ‘The sight was now, therefore, 
anxiously strained towards the shore, in order that their 
own eyes might satisfy them and decide their ultimate 
fate. 

And what did they see? A fine river, the verdant banks 
of which refreshed their anxious gaze? No! sand! in 
every direction, as far as the eye could reach, a brilliant 
white sand, which the children called snow, and wonder- 
ed why the trees were green ! 

‘There was a fine breeze from the sea, but the sun was 
excessively powerful, notwithstanding which every pas- 
senger stood on the deck, looking intently towards the 
shore, feeling almost common cause with the settlers. 

In spite of the apparent bustle in the ship, much order 
and regularity prevailed ; but all were so intent on their 
own observations, and so deeply wrapped in thought, that 
a boat, unperceived, neared the further side of the vessel, 
and a man from it joined the party on deck. 

His sudden and singular appearance drew forth exela- 
mations either of fear or astonishment from every person 
present, but he was soon recognised as an old friend and 
l acquaintance, who had lett England before us. He stated 
Ithat he had been absent almost a fortnight on an explor- 
ling expedition in search of good land; that he had just 

returned ; and, seeing the long-expected ship, he could 
not resist making for her instead of for the shore, and 
thus accounted and apologised for his sudden, unwashed, 
and strange appearance. ‘The various apprehensions his 
| pr zenee had at first occasioned were then discussed ; 
some had in their terror taken him for a native ; others, 
not quite so much alarmed, for a wild looking man, al- 
though they were perfectly well acquainted with him a 
few months previously : but all these surmises soon yield- 
ed to the more interesting conversation of the real state 
of the colony. 

Our fri nd was not pl iced in an enviable situation, to 
be surrounded by those to whom he w ished well, and not 
have a ray of comfort to offer to tranquillise their anxious 
minds. fle, however, spoke cheerfully, and, although he 
could not say he had seen good land, he still hoped it 
mioht be found, and that exploring parties, in other diree- 
tions, might soon, pt rhaps, bring the wished-for intelli- 


gence. 











board and presented to the captain; it was dressed for 
| dinner, and we alt considered it execllent. Birds of every 
|kind had been frightened away from Freemantle, off 
lwhich we were anchored; but at the part they had ex- 
| plored, a little more to the southward, he said, he should 
never forget the sight of thousands and tens of thousands 
of black swans, which, as his party coasted the shore, 
| rose and darkened the air for the distance of eight or ten 
"c 3 


Conversation, in question and answer, respecting the 
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colony, was carried on the whole evening, till we all re- 
tired to rest; but many were so anxious, and thought so 


much of the arrangements they had to make for them- 
The general 








selves, or others, as to be unable to sleep. 
determination, the next morning, was to proceed on shore 
and erect temporary habitations as soon as possible, to be 
prepared for privation, and to endeavour to overcome the 
various Cisappointments to be expected. 

Aud here, L hope, I shall not encroach too much on the 
patience of my readers, if I detail, as minutely as possi- 
ble, the plans pursued by the different partics on their 
first going on shore; for, as comfort or discomfort: de- 
pends much on trifles, so does success or failure on things 
apparently of little consequence. Others intending to 
emigrate may see where a different practice might have 
led to a different result, and act accordingly. 

The preparations for the shore were of two kinds: the 
first, those made by the captain for himself and party, 
continuing their passage to Van Dieman’s Land; and the 
second, those made by the settler for himself and his 
party, till he should receive the order for his grant of 
land. For the first, the captain had to provide entirely 
during their stay on shore ; for the second, he had only 
to land them and thir property, and then leave them to 
their own resources and arrangements. Some captains, 
it was said, took their agreement “au pied de la lettre,” 
and, provided they landed the goods, cared not at how 
short a distance from the shore they placed them, so that, 
in several instances, property was washed into the sea 
before the settler had time or power to remove it over the 
sand. 

The town of Freemantle consisted of well crected tents 
and wooden houses near the shore; but a wood, a mile 
and a hait farther, was the best place for temporary tents 
and the first abode of settlers, the trees being convenient 
for fucl, and serving as supporters to canvass hastily 
thrown up. 

To examine this wood, and fix on the best spot for an 

encampment, was the next consideration, for which pur- 
pose the captain, with the principal settlers, sailors, and 
servants, went on shore. ‘they returned in the evening, 
to make known the result of their observations, and to 
prepare for the next day, to land goods, and erect dwell- 
ings. 
The captain then told those passengers who had not 
arrived at their destination, that he would make the best 
arrangements for them in his power ; but that, as to pro- 
visions, they would not be what he could wish. Vege- 
tables and milk were not to be procured, and fresh meat 
was very scarce. ‘The usual sea-stock would be sent on 
shore for them, and he hoped they would bear their pri- 
vations with cheerfulness; whilst he, on his part, pro- 
mised to do his best to get away as soon as possible, 
which he thought would be in about a fortnight. He, 1 
believe, did his best, but we were there seven weeks. 
Why we were so long detained can only be understood 
by considering the detail of the circumstances that follow- 
ed, relative to the difficulties of unloading and landing 
heavy freight, and establishing even temporary abodes. 

Among the eattle taken from England, and bruised to 
death in rough weather, was a horse of great value; its 
house remaining empty. ‘The first view of Freemantle 
showed that the “ horse-house,” asit was called, would be as 
comfortable a habitation as any in the town. It was, there- 
fore, after much ditliculty and trouble, towed to the shore 
and safely landed. This, and a few other excursions to 
and from the coast, showed how very insufficient the 
ship’s boats were to land heavy treight. Other vessels ly- 
ing there equally required their own, and a single boat 
could not be hired under the cnormous sum of five 
guineas a day. 

The bar at the entrance of the river was not more 
dangerous than was expected, but the river itself was 
shallow and full of sand-banks, so that boats were con- 
stantly detained, and every excursion from and to the 
ship was thus rendered an object of much consequence, 
as to time. Indeed the shallowness of the river was the 
common subject of conversation ; so much so, that it was 
reported, and generally believed, that a gentleman, in en- 
deavouring to trace its source, had unexpectedly found 
himself on the opposite side from that on which he had 
started, without being aware of it. 

The “ horse-house” being landed, had to be dragged 
over the sand and placed as advantageously as possible. 
It was finally crected under a beautifully drooping shady 
tree, and was then fitted up as a habitation for the captain 
and his wife. Shelves were fixed on one side, for the 
convenience of « store-room, and a large hammock was 
slung on the other, so that there was not much space to 
spare. Jt is not, perhaps, quite so well to enter too mi- 
nutely into the secrets of the “ prison-house,” and to 
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relate that a sleeping-room was the only store-room for 

the provisions of a large party, but truth must be told, 

though “ pity it is "tis true.” 

The tents for the different passengers were then ar- 
ranged as near the “ horse-house” as possible ; but, being 
hastily thrown up, without any supporters in width to 
give room for a free circulation of air, they could not 
possibly be borne in the day-time, being about the tem- 
perature of an oven after an extinguished fire. 

The party, thus forced into the open air, thought how 
to arrange themselves most comfortably by fixing on a 
spot as a sort of general sitting room. For this purpose, 
logs of wood were placed on each side of the door of the 
“ horse-house” as seats. Rushes were laid down between, 
as a covering to the sand, and a table and chair were 
placed in the centre. 

The greatest annoyance we experienced was from the 
sand; the burnt wood of the surrounding fires, mixing 
with it, not only filled the shoes, but covered the person 
with a disagreeable, black, dirty dust. 

The morning occupations, as soon as we arose, were 
to pull rushes for a fresh carpet, to prepare the breakfast, 
and arrange the tale. The ship’s servants being almost 
wholly on board caused much inconvenience, the passen- 
gers’ servants being obliged in consequence to fetch water, 
prepare fuel, &c., and thus leave their masters to wait 
almost entirely on themselves. We all, however, sub- 
mitted cheerfully, and rendered every assistance in our 
power to hasten our departure. 

Qur fare was coarse and scanty, and consisted, for 
break fast, of a few cakes made of flour, water, and a little 
butter, badly baked on the embers; biscuit ; and tea with- 
out milk, sweetened with coarse brown sugar. 

After breakfast the ladies employed themselves as well 
as the heat would permit with beoks, work, and oecasion- 
al sketching; the gentlemen wandered away in search of 
strayed cattle, or to render assistance to settlers. 

At two o’clock there was a second meal, which consist- 
ed of salt and occasionally of fresh meat, of potatoes 
trom the ship, biscuit, and cheese. ‘The wine allowed us 
was tolerably good. We again separated, and met at 
six o’clock, when we partook of a cup of the same kind 
of tea asin the morning. A little milk was a great treat; 
and two gentlemen, from a distant tent, used to walk in 
the evening with a small cupful they had procured for 
themselves, to give to others whom thev considered not 
quite so able to endure hardships. Self-privation of one 
kind or the other was a daily occurrence, and its value 
was enhanced by the ready cheerfulness with which it 
was borne. 

After tea, the gentlemen again left us to prepare for 
the best, and, | may say, the only meal, for which their 
fishing nets afforded an abundant supply. During their 
absence much liad to be done, in felling branches of trees 
and making fires. On their return, a sufficient quantity 
of fish being kept for the party, the remainder were dis- 
tributed to the different tents; where blazing fires, busy 
groups preparing the meal, and joyous children watch- 
ing and longing for their supper, formed an interesting 
picture. 

About ten o’clock we all retired to our tent, hoping to 
leave it before the morning sun rendered it insupportable. 
The buzz and sting of the musquitoes, the constant snap- 
ping noise of the lizard, with the feeling of very close 
and disagreeable contact, were the annoyances of the 
night. 

IT have thus sketched our general fare and pursuits for 
one day, which will suffice for the seven weeks we were 
there, except the assembling for church-service on a Sun- 
day, an occasional walk to the town of Freemantle, one 
tea-party, a row up the river, and a visit to St. Mary’s 
Spring, all of which T shall introduce in a future chapter. 

I conclude the present chapter with the hope that my 
readers may be amused, if not instructed, by the novelty 
of what I have related. 

— 
CHAPTER VI. 

Arrangements made by the settler—Deseription of a party cncamp- 
ment and property —Wells—Water near ithe surface, destructive 
to gardens—Setter goes to Head Quarters (Perth) for his grant— 
Anuoyances of the river—Pxamines his specified grant—Refuses 
it—Sets up his house—A settler’s breakfast—Sand disagreeable — 
Washing dear—A heavy shower of rain—How provided against 
—Opithalnua. 

The arrangements made by the decided settler, on his 
first arrival at the Swan River, are to form the subject of 
the present chapter. I shall select, as an example, the 
principal of those who went out passengers with us, as 
the plans pursued by all were nearly the same, carried on 
to a greater or lesser extent, according as the means they 
possessed of establishing themselves, aud the number of 














their family, rendered necessary. 








But, situated as we are in England with every facility 
for executing all our wishes, I feel it will be difficult to 
convey to those who have never experienced them an idea 
of the inconveniences, loss of property, and hardships, to 
which settlers in a new colony are subject. 

Notwithstanding this difficulty, however, I do hope 
some of my readers will, in imagination, divest them- 
selves of the luxury by which they are surrounded, and 
take an interest in tracing with me the first proceedings 
and efforts of adventurers in a sandy forest. 

The settler’s party I select consisted of a gentleman, 
with his wife and six children, from two to fourteen years 
of age, with an establishment of a young woman, as their 
own immediate attendant, a practical farmer and his wife, 
two labouring men, and a boy. 

To how many thousand acres of land his property 
entitled him I know not, but his grant was to be on an 
extensive scale. He had been lured by the tempting bait 
of providing a fine estate for his children, to collect his 
property, and leave his English homme. His conduct needs 
no other comment than that which the mania of the Swan 
River settlement at the time occasioned. 

In the wood before mentioned, as near his companions 
of the voyage as possible, he selected a spot, rendered 
convenient by the natural arrangement of the trees, and 
threw up bis temporary abode. It consisted of a large 
tent, or canvass covcring, sufficient for himself, wife, and 
children, and, at a short distance, a smaller tent for his 
servants. 

Round his own dwelling was ranged his property, con- 
sisting of every convenience for scttling comfortably on 
his new and extensive estate. Packing cases of all sizes 
contained the following articles, viz. two wooden houses, 
one of four and one of twelve rooms, furniture of every 
description for both of them; dairy utensils, farming im- 
plements, trees, plants, and seeds; a variety of preserved 
provisions, biscuit, and flour; fodder for his cattle; and 
sufficient linen and clothing for the whole party, for two 
years. I must not omit the addition of a yood-sized plate- 
chest. 

This detail will give some idea of the extent of the 
barricado around him. An opening was left for an en- 
trance, over which two fine dogs kept watch, whilst he 
and his family reposed on beds on the ground, under the 
same canvass roof. 

His horses and carts had been of the greatest service 
in bringing his heavy property over the sand, but his 
pretty new carriage stood unused, as a memento of the 
little to be learned in England of the necessaries required 
in the first formation of a colony. Many of his cattle 
and sheep had strayed away, and for those which remain- 
ed not a blade of grass was to be found. 

With respect to water, the family were much incon- 
venienced fer the first days after their arrival, but a well 
was soon sunk to supply the whole encampment: those 
used by former settlers in the wood had been filled in. 
This well was dug as near the dwelling as possible, but, 
nevertheless, it was toilsome to fetch the water over the 
sand, under such a sun. 

The settler’s establishment thus arranged, his next con- 
sideration was to feed his party as economically as possible, 
so as not to encroach too much on the store of provisions. 
Fresh meat was dear and not very good, for cattle and 
sheep were too precious to be killed, unless it was found 
that they were famishing for want of herbage. Salted 
provisions became, therefore, almost constant food, which 
rendered the want of milk and vegetables the more dis- 
tressing. The latter privation was a great and daily 
source of complaint, and many were the hints and re- 
proaches thrown out against the first settlers who had 
arrived there before them, for not having planted, and 
sown seeds around their temporary location. 

Those who made observations of this kind were, by 
fatal experience, soon taught their error ; the facility with 
which water was obtained afforded the first instance. It 
was asserted that a well might be dug with hands only ; 
certain it is that, by scratching away the sand, springs 
appeared almost immediately below the surface in every 
direction. This it was which had destroyed the gardens ; 
several had been formed in different parts; plants had 
sprung up, looked green, but dicd off, rotten at the root. 

The settler having forwarded an estimate of his pro- 
perty to the governor, his next step was to present him- 
self to his excellency, to receive a specification of his 
grant of land. 

The governor’s residence was at Perth, the capital of 
the Swan River establishment, sixteen miles distant from 
Freemantle. Thither he arranged to go by water, cal- 
culating on an absence of three days from his_family, 
allowing one day for going, one for an interview with his 





excellency, and the third for returning. 
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He arrived at Perth, and arranged e every thing accord. 
ing to his wishes, but it was not till the fourth ‘day that 
he re-landed at Freemantle, detained by the uncertainty 
of the wind and tide of the river. One boat was three 
days returning only ; coasting, landing, and again renew- 
ing the attempt. 

‘To examine the specified grant was the settler’s next 
step, which was more or less difficult to accomplish, ac- 
cording to the extent of its distance from other located 
spots. His horse and cart could not pass over such ground 
as he had to traverse, so that all the necessaries he requir- 
ed for food and rest had to be carried by hiraself, there 
being no human habitations on the road. 

T he anxiety felt by his family during his absence may 
naturally be imagined ; and, on his return from his peril- 
ous expedition, hew as joyfully greeted by all. ‘The grant 
he had visited he did not approve, and, therefore, he did 
not accept, thinking it better to wait till good land could 
be found, than to settle on that which would not yield 
him a sufficient produce to recompense him for his labour. 

An exploring party, consisting of the governor, with 
several scientific, military, and naval men, was soon to 
set out, and as the direction they intended to take was 
southward, towards the Lechenault River, he felt assured 
they would be successful in their search, and that he 
should reap the reward of his patience by obtaining a 
better grant than the one he had seen. 

As all things were nearly ready for our departure, he 
unpacked and erected his four-roomed house at the town 
of Freemantle, in order to remove there as soon as we 
sailed, considering it would then be more safe and con- 
venient in many respects than remaining in the wood. 

I shall never forget paying a visit to his tent one morn- 
ing a little before eight o’clock. The family were seated 
at breakfast; a clear space on one side had been newly 
strewn with green rushes to cover the sand ; in the centre 
was placed the table, which, as they had unpacked suffi- 
cient for immediate use, was laid with a clean white cloth 
and the usual comforts of the morning repast. ‘The mo- 
ther, who, in England, had ever been accustomed to a 
good establishment of servants, had risen at six o'clock 
and prepared the cakes beiore them. She was making 
tea, niccly dressed, her large straw bonnet lined with 
green shading her from the sun. ‘The children sat order- 
ly around looking beautifully clean and neat ; T need not 
say, that the husband’s eyes beamed with delight—they 
could not do otherwise—although they were occasionally 
clouded by melancholy forebodings. The picture was 
enchanting, but it could not last, and, like all earthly hap- 
piness, its “brillianey was soon to be overcast by a tempo. 
rary gloom. ‘The noon repast again brought them toge- 
ther, but the father was wearied by a fruitless search after 
strayed cattle, and the whole party were more or less 
covered with a black sand, the sight of which could scarce- 
ly be borne, although it was almost useless to remove it. 

The luxury of clean clothing became a consideration 
of much importance, as wi ishing was expensive, few being 
willing to undergo the fatigue of it in so warm a climate. 
At the town of Freemantle they charged five shillings a 
dozen, counting small and large articles together. 

As our stay drew towards a close, we each feit an in- 
creasing interest and anxicty as to the welfare aud suc- 
cess of those to be left behind. During the whole of our 
seven wecks’ residence there we had invariably fine wea- 
ther, until two nights before our departure, when a heavy 
shower poured down in torrents, giving us some idea of 
the sufferings to which the first settlers there betore us 
had been exposed during the rainy season. Canvass was 
not proof against such a powerful torrent; and the family 
I have described, not having quite completed their ar- 
rangements for removal, sheltered themselves under um- 
brellas within the tent, putting the children under the 
tables ! 

The next morning, the whole party removed to the 
newly-erected house in the town, where, for a time, they 
would certainly be much more comfortable, and we bade 
them adieu with regret, leaving two children with the 
ophthalmia, and fearing for a third. 

Since my return to England, I have heard they have 
settled on their grant; and I sincerely hope that all their 
former sanguine expectations have been fully realised. 

To retrograde to the primeval shepherds, with their 
flocks and herds, their verdant banks and _ cooling 
streams, is very pleasing ; but, even with them, we some- 
times read of a dearth and a famine in the land, griev- 
ous to be borne. ‘The shepherds of whom I write, at the 
period of which I write, were, to a certain extent, under 
the same affliction ; but as many of them have, since that 
period, been comparatively successful, we may hope that 
the time may come when the happy state of the prime- 

val shepherd may be fully theirs. 


Meanwhile, the consideration of the difficulties they | 
have had to encounter and overcome, may lead us to re- 
tlect on the caily and hourly blessings we enjoy ; and to 
be more thankful for the conveniences, comforts, and lux- 
uries, by which we are surrounded in this our favoured 
country. 

Having thus endeavoured to sketch the 
privations and struggles, I shall proceed to narrate ad- 
ventures and proceedings connected with the colony in 


settler’s first 


wise : their grief ¥ was not so qnic kly assuaged, nor their 
hopes and fears subdued; and we le!t them about a fort- 
night afterwards in the same state of painful uncer- 
tainty. 

We had not been Jong in Van Dieman’s Land, before 
several ships arrived. One of those had touched at the 
Swan River, and brought the joyful intelligence that the 
child was found. ‘lhe natives, it appeared, had taken 
him as a matter of curiosity, to show their women a 
white child; they had been very kind to him, and he 
was restored to his parents perfectly well. 

How all this happened we could not learn; but those 
who brought the account appeared perfectly satisfied of 








general. 
—_ 
CHAPTER VII. 
Appearance bof the natives—The horse house—Curlosity of tie 
nitives—Sensiive of honour quick in resentmiwent—A ehild 
lost—Seareh made—Child re sto r ad —Natives had used him well 





—Heat expentenced from their fires—A ship's appr niice lost 


— Annoyances to setilers. 

One morning, 
telligence was brought from the town of Freemantle that 
a party of the natives were there, and might shortly be 
expected at the wood. ‘They were armed with spears, 
and were without either their women or children, which 
circumstance made them look rather formidable; but 
their manner was peaceable, and their object unknown. 

All thoughts of breakfast were, of course, immediately 
abandoned, and a person was sent to the different tents 
to inform the inmates of the coming visiters. 

The horse-house being the strongest and safest pli ice, 
all the women and children repaired thither as quic kly |= 
as possible, and were shut in; the children being warned 


just as we were going to breakfast, in- 


not to cry, or the black men would take them away. At 
length it was announced by those from without, that a 


dozen or more of them were coming over the sandy plain, 
tall and warlike in their appearance, with their spears 
erect. 

‘hey approached and stopped. The gentlemen looked 
at them as if in expectation of their passing on, but no 
such thing—they saw the breakfast-table, at which they 
were astonished; chattered, laughed, and touched and 
examined every thing. ‘They liked the biscuit very well, 
but the sugar very much, and, in short, wanted all they 
showing the least intention to quit the 


saw, without 


spot. 


the almost suffocating inmates of the horse-house, a 


naval officer, whose wife was one of the party in confine- 


ment, made a motion with his hands for them to pro- | 


ceed, and, at the same time, touched one of them gently 
on the shoulder. ‘he native immediately turned round, | 
stepped backwards a few paces, looked most angrily, a ind | 
levelled his spear. Amicable gestures were then made 
by all those who stood near, and they were enticed to a 
tent at a short distance, but plainly showed that they 
would not submit to the least affront, and that they we re 
as sensitive of honour 
most refined of their w hite r brethren. 

After leaving the tent, they were watched till quite 
out of sight, when the captives were sct at liberty, to 
breathe freely and enjoy their breakfast. 








I must, however, relate another circumstance conncet- | Which, 


ed with the natives, of rather a more serious nature, 


Impatient of the restraint their presence imposed on | 


and quick in resentment as the | 


its truth, although, from ignorance of the former facts of 
jth e ease, they had not been Icd to make the minute en- 
we should have dune. 

| & the natives in great numbers were near us for a 
a sk, at least previous ly to the taking the child away, 
| was certain, from the heat we ¢ xperien ced eve ry evening, 
occasioned by the immense vuund us. The kan- 
garoo is caught in Van Dieman’s Land by setting fire to 
the part of the forest in which it is en losed by its pur- 
sucrs. We supposed the natives of the Swan River fol- 
lowed the same plan, as the horizon was tinged as by an 
felt a powerfully warm 


fires are 





extensive conflagration, and we 
| pressure in the air. 
The ship that brought tidings of the lost child contain. 
jed a young lad as passenger, ‘about Whom every one on 
poard our vessel had felt a great interest. He was an 
:pprentice, and had been sent, before our departure from 
the Swan River, in search of strayed sheep belonging to 
the captain. Not returning ¢ he was orde red, every 
enquiry was made for him, but without effect, and, at 
the time we were obliged to sail, his fate remained uncer- 
tain. He arrived the day atter our departure, and follow- 
ed us in the next ship that touched at Freemantle. 

His act ount was, that, missing the course of the river, 
he completely lost himself, and wandered about the whole 
day, till, wearied at night, he fell in with a party of the 
natives, who were very kind to him, and gave him some 
fish, and he laid himself down to repose with them. Dur- 
ing the night, he observed the stars, and by them disco- 
vered in what direction he was. In the morning he 
pursued his way towards the river, but had strayed far- 
ther than he imagined, so that it — the end of the third 
| day ere he reached Pre mantle. When he found we had 
|left, he followed us as soon as an opportunity offered. 

I have included in od a ut chapter all that we 
\¢ a heard or saw ef the ative s during our stay at the 
‘ran River and Van Dieman’s Land. Ihave since been 

ere redibly informed that they have become very trouble. 
carrying off cattle and sheep wherever they 
, | coule 1 find them. ‘This is probable, as numbers of those 
| which have strayed away must hath fallen into their 
hands, which, having tasted and liked, they naturally 
wish for more, and, considering themselves masters of 
| their Si indy forest, think little of the means by which 
| they obtain them from those whom they deem intruders 
fon their soil. These intruders will, however, teach them 
| that y have the power and will protect their right, 
f it lead not to crue Ity and oppression, is not to 

but it for time at least, be con- 


| 


is 





{some In 


be “senha must, a 


which filled the whole colony with dismay, and, for aj sidered a drawback to the settler’s happiness and sue. 


time, plunged one Sanity into the deepest affliction. 
A gentleman settler, with his wife and three children, 








had pite hed his tent, to await, like many others, the re-| 
sult of the next exploring party. One di ay, the mother, | 
sitting as she was wont, with her children playing around | 
her, sometimes in and sometimes outside of the door of | 
their tent, did not probably, for a time, perceive that the 
eldest boy was missing. When she did so, she called 
and searched every where, but the child was not to be 
found. Whether he had strayed away and lost himself 
in the wood, or had fallen into the river, could only be a 
matter of conjecture, there being not the least trace of 
him. 

Enquiry was mede as long as daylight lasted, and by 
night the report of the lost child was spread in every di- 
rection. What was to be done? was the next question, 
and the answer was decisive. ‘To act promptly, as if 
certain the natives had taken him—though in what man- 
ner could not even be surmised. 

Early the next morning, therefore, every one who had, 
or could procure a horse, mounted and rode into the 
wood, taking a different direction. 

This kind of search, all making common cause, was 
carried on for several days; but, nothing being heard of 
the child or seen of the natives, the interest naturally di- 
minished, as fresh matter of curiosity or different scenes 
of distress arose. 


cess in his adventurous undertaking. 
anagem 
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A walk to Frecinantle—Visit to the clergymen’s sister—The mys- 
terious stranger—Story of three adventurers—Chureh—Tranby 
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ata walk now and then 


I stated in a former chapter, th 
pleasures of 


among the 


‘}to the town of Freemantle was 
our stay there. On one of these occasions the following 
circumstance took place. 


The capt: iin of the vessel which had taken us out, his 
wife, and myself, called on the clergyman’s sister before- 
mentioned, for her kindness to a sick child on board. 
Her habitation was a small rude building close to the 
shore, where she remained with two of her nephews, 
whilst the father and ber two other nephews went to 
Perth, to make arrangements for the church establish- 
ment, and their own final abode, he being the govern- 
ment-appointed minister for the colony. 

Without any particular occupation but the preparation 
of their scanty fare, she told us that she usually wander. 
ed along the shore in the cool of the evening, and that, 

little farther than was her 


a few roing a 


saw something 





With the afflicted parents, however, it was far other- 


d 1ys before _ 
custom, she lying ut a distance like a 
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man ; she went up to it, and found it to be a person with 
a coarse canvass bag over his head, entirely concealing 
his face. After looking at him for some time, she per- 
ceived that he breathed, and, therefore, spoke to him, but 
she could only obtain from him the answer that he 
wished to lic there and dic unknown. She said all she 
could to dissuade him from his purpose, but without 
effect, and, not being able to obtain any further answer 
from him, she returned home, mixed a bottle of milk 
and water, returned, placed it near him, and, telling him 
what she had done, left it. 

The next day she proceeded to the same spot, and, 
finding the bottle empty, and the man still lying there, 
she replenished it, and continued to do so daily. She 
told us of the circumstance, feeling anxious that his story 
might be investigated, and his wants relieved. 

As it was then towards evening, and we had to return 
to the wood, the captain promised to call again the next 
day (Sunday), after church, and go with her to visit this 
unhappy man. 

Although it was excessively hot in the morning, we 
set off at ten o’clock to attend divine service at the town 
of Freemantle, after which the captain fulfilled his pro- 
mise, and accompanied the clergyman’s sister to the pro- 
posed spot. The man was still lying there, just as she 
had described, but to all their interrogatories they could 
obtain no other answer than that already given. ‘They 
vainly urged him to quit the spot, as the heat must have 
been insupportable. He paid not the least attention to 
all their remonstrances and entreaties, and they left him, 
determined, if possible, to learn something of his his- 
tory. 

Nothing was talked of, for some days, but the man 
with his head in a bag. he trifling circumstance of 
some things offered for sale, which had formerly belong- 
ed to and had been disposed of by him, led to the disco- 
very as to whom he was; of which the following are the 
particulars :-— 

Three young men, an attorney, and two medical men, 
had gone out with the first settlers, as adventurers in 
their profession. They were friends, and kept constantly 
together, and, being of fine personal appearance, were 
called “ the pride of Freemantle.” Not being family men, 
they were unprovided with the necessary comforts enjoy- 
ed by others, so that they were obliged to pay, and very 
dearly too, for every thing they wanted. ‘The rainy sea- 
son, subsequent heat, and salt provisions, together with 
the diminution of their little stock of money, seemed to 
alter them entirely. ‘They addicted themselves to drink- 
ing, and were almost constantly intoxicated. The result 
was, one diced, one shot himselt, and the third disappear- 
ed no one knew whither. 

How he had existed was equally unknown, but it 
seemed quite certain that he was the same person who 
now claimed their compassionate attention. ‘They had 
gradually disposed of their property for a mere trifle, and 
their surgical instruments, books, &c., in the possession 
of others, seemed to indicate former respectability. 

The story having been investigated so as to leave no 
doubt of its truth, the captain made the case known to 
the governor, who sent a cart to convey the unfortunate 
man to Perth. He was duly prepared for his journey, 
and removed just as we were Jeaving the colony, so 
that what afterwards became of him there was not time 
for us to ascertain. Snatched from such a death, it is to 
be hoped he made another effort for his subsistence there, 
or for his subsequent return to his native land. 

Medical men sent out and paid by government would, 
doubtless, be a great blessing, and find suflicient employ- 
ment; but, in the then state of society, except in extreme 
cases, people when sick would do without advice, till 
they get well again, rather than pay for it. 

As to law, land was not then possessed to be a matter 
of dispute, and it will require closer contact than the set- 
tlers can enjoy for some years before a lawyer can live 
by his profession. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the clergy- 
man’s sister, whose hum: inity, courage, and, I doubt not, 
daily self-denial, as to the milk, saved the life of a fellow- 
creature. Such a woman must be a blessing any where, 
but at the Swan River she cannot be too highly estimated. 
Both the captain and the governor acted on the occasion 
as benevolent men and C hristians. 


In the course of this narrative, I mentioned our attend- 
ing divine service at Freemantle, although the colonial 
clergyman was at Perth. ‘The duty was performed by 
one of the passengers, also a clergyman, who was on his 
way to his appointed church in Van Dieman’s Land. He 
had always taken part in the service on board ship, and 
was anxious that both settlers and passengers should con- 











tinue to meet together on the Sunday, as jog as we bers, ' were they to live the years of the vy life, w ould 


remained at the Swan River. 

A kind of barn, or shed, at the entrance of thie 
of Freemantle, was the place selected for us to assemble, 
but it was so small, close, and disagreeable, that it was 
abandoned, in the hope of procuring something better. 

There was a party of settlers from the north of Eng- 
land, called the Tranby people, from the name of the 
ship which had taken them out. They were dissenters, 
and their plans, with respect to settling, were to act in 
concert, and mutually to assist each other. 
the discovery of good land, they had erected their house 
in the town of Freemantle. It was a large wooden build- 
ing, consisting of some small rooms, and one large one, 
the latter of which was devoted to their prayer-mectings 
and other religious observances. 

We were very anxious to obtain this room for the per- 
formance of the service of our church, on the Sunday 
morning, but delayed asking, from the fear of being 
refused. At length, however, on our wishes being inti- 
mated to the owners, they kindly assented, and we assem- 
bled, as I kave before stated. The Tranby people formed 
part of the congregation by joining us, and opened the 
service of the di ay by the morning hymn. 

Several of us were only passing visiters, snd could not 
know the deep and powerful feelings of many present, 
whose whole property and hopes of happiness were risk- 
ed on the success or failure of their exertions in a new 
colony; but we all truly felt for others that interest 
which our own immediate concerns did not call forth. 

After the visit to the starving man, we returned to the 
wood to dinner, quite overpowered by dust and heat, but 
determined, if possible, to attend the evening service, 
which we were able to co, and arrived in time to get 
seats. 

The room was crowded even to standing; but, as the 
entrance had no door and the windows were without 
sashes, we had as free a circulation of air as possible. 
The service consisted of singing, and two long prayers, 
besides the sermon. One woman of the party had 
very fine voice, and had not the siaging been too loud, it 
would, on the whole, have been tolerably good. 

I was much pleased with the scrmou, in spite of the 
broad Yorkshire dialect in which it was delivered. It 
was extemporaneous, and quite without hesitation. After 
it was over, we returned home, and enjoyed a cool walk. 
All felt more than usually prepared for supper; it being 
Sunday, no fish were caught; but, satisfied with biscuit, 
ship’s butter, and cheese, we retired carly to rest. 

I have lately heard that the Tranby people are doing 
very well, that they are settled on a good grant, be yond 
the mounts uins, and that they have written to Engl: ind for 
several of their friends to join them. Success is most cor- 
dially to be wished to such adventurers, and, in an entirely 
new colony, an union of interests appears most likely to 
suceced; but, in addition to which, their conduct was 
orderly, and their Christian exertion exemplary, during 
the whole time of our stay. 

An excursion up the river was the arrangement for 
another day’s amusement and employment, which, wish- 
ing to make as long as possible, we entered the boat 
carly, prepared with provisions for the party. With an 
agreeable breeze from the water, the heat was mach 
more supportable than on shore. Our plan was to ob- 
serve both sides of the river, and to land on the tiost in- 
viting spots, in search of verdure. ‘The fate of the poor 
cattle and sheep belonging to the different settlers made 
even those who had no concern in them look on the 
shore with longing eyes, in the hope that they might 
prove the fortunate discoverers ; but we landed, and board- 
ed, and coasted in vain, till we were weary, the stillness 
and sameness of the scenery tending to depress rather 
than to exhilarate the spirits. 

Two of the party were intended settlers, and we felt 
very much for them and their repeated disappointment. 
The day wore away, and, towards evening, we returned 
to the wood, but without finding what we sought. 

A few evenings after, we were invited, as I said before, 
to drink tea at the town of Freemantle ; and we went, to 
confess the truth, with the idea and hope that our fare 
would be a little nore sumptuous than that to which we 
were daily accustomed. The settler was one on an ex- 
tensive scale, and his house was considered the best in 
the town. We were most kindly received, afier our 
walk, and introduced to an old lady, the mother of our 
host. I think she was nearly, if not quite, seventy 
years of age ; and it scemed sad, at her time of life, to be 
set down on "what then appeared to us, and has since 
proved to many, a dreary waste. It is a common obser- 
vation, and very general opinion, that time and age blunt 
the feelings. 


town 


Awaiting | 


jease, and happiness, 





still fcel it a pleasure to relinquish their own comfort, 
for the benefit of others. It is true, 
the channel of their affections may change its course, 
but it will not be destroyed. ‘The old lady we visited 
was an example in point. I looked at her, and thought 
of a mother’s love. It never wearies, and though Time, 
as in the picture before us, had touched her form and 
face, still, in her exertions for her children, (when exer- 
tion was necessary,) she felt not its power, but talked of 
the sea and the storm without a murmur, for her eyes 
rested on those whom she loved. It was a large room. 


|The old lady sat on the side of a bed, whilst the grand- 


daughter arranged the table for the meal. 

We involuntarily smiled as we saw the hard biscuit, 
and the coarse brown sugar, and received our tea without 
milk; bat it was their best fare, and our thanks were 
therefore as equally due as if we had been more sump- 
tuously regaled. 

Several strangers came in after tea; they were men of 
science and speculation, who talked learnedly of the 
state of the colony, its prospect at that period, and 
its future results. After a time, two of them were seated 
at chess; they were considered an equal match and pro- 
ficients in the game, so that the others looked on with 
much interest. As we had to return to the wood, we 
took our Icave carly, and departed. 

There was a pretty spot, not far from the encampment, 
called St. Mary's Spring, where we purposed to gipsv 
one aficrnoon. It was a rock, in a romantic situation, 
dripping and running in streams to the river. It was 
not different to our usual custom of being out of doors, 
but the place was cool and romantic, and within the line 
of scitlers’ tents pitched beyond our encampment—so 
that it was not too far to wander. Here we took tea, 
after which we returned horie. 

These were the whole of our excursions, during our 
seven weeks’ stay at the Swan River. They were not, 
it is true, of a very magnificent nature, but novelty and 
fine weather rendered them pleasing, and but for the sct- 
tlers’ disappointment, daily and hourly before our eyes, 
they were amusing and enjoyable enough, to those, at 
least, not oppressed by domestic calamity. 


——_— 


CHAPTER IX. 

Mr. Pees grant—Pormer settlers claim and divide it—Mr Pesl's 
wrival—Ilis surprise and disappointment—Lands his party— 
Locates the sandy plain—Calls it Peel Town—Search tor land— 
Nove to be tound—Employment of ins party—A_ fire—Issue of 
= money—Lrighter prospects to be hoped for as regards set 
ters. 

At the time the arrangement of the Swan River Settle- 
ment was belore the public, much annoyance was felt by 
those wishing to benefit by it, at sceing so immense a 
portion of the allotted land marked out and called Mr. 
Peel’s Grant. As, however, this large anticipated estate 
afterwards became the property of several other settlers, 
I consider it as belonging to the establishment of the 
colony in general, and that, therefore, an account of it will 
be interesting to many of my readers. 

It was the opinion of those intending to emigrate, 
that, with the exception of the governor, and lands 
selected by him as government reserves, there would be 
no preference shown; that those who arrived and applied 
first would have the first choice, the extent of that choice 
varying only according to their property and means of 
vstablishing themselves in the colony. They therefore 
felt very much discontented when they saw so large a 
portion of the most promising part selected and allotted 
to one individual before he left England, although the 
gift was on condition of his taking possession of it by a 
certain date. 

This, and other facts relative to settlers in general, 
being publicly known, many of those who had not em- 
barked too far in their intended speculations receded and 
gave up entirely ; whilst others, on the contrary, hastened 
their departure as much as possible, that they might have 
an early choice of the land that remained. 

On their arrival at the promised spot, the disappoint- 
ment at finding no verdure was great and general; so 
much so, that many declared, should Mr. Peel not arrive 
by the stipulated day, his grant, which contained much 
good land, ought to be divided and given to them. The 
governor, not in the least doubting Mr. Peel’s arrival, 
assented to this proposal, and thus, for a time, quieted 
the reproaches of many who surrounded him. 

On the morning of the stated and long anticipated day, 
the horizon was clear: not a speck denoting the approach 
of a sail was to be seen, and, the time, being fully ex- 


I think differently, and believe that num-|pired, the envied tract was divided and given to the 
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greatest claimants, with the right of priority. ‘Three 
days after Mr. Peel arrived! 

And now let us carry ourselves to the spot, and view 
him, the master and mover of a large society of persons, 
all intended to fill different situations, and to manage, in 
every grade, an extensive estate. ‘The secretary, sur- 
veyor, mechanic, and labourer, many of them with their 
wives and children, were there. They all, indeed, looked 
to the land to form an opinion of what was to be the 
ultimate result of their exertions; but, if it should fail, 
they had another prop on which to lean—their employer ; 
who, whatever his disappointments might be, must ina 
degree provide and arrange for thern—so that Mr. Peel’s 
was no enviable situation. : 

The ery of “ Estate given away !"—* No good land to 
be found!” had to be repeated over and over again, be- 
fore it could be believed possible: when it was so, the 
effect may be imagined but it cannot be described. As, 
however, a grant of equal extent to the former was to be 
selected wherever Mr. Peel chose, he had only to hope 
for the best, to land his party, and to wait patiently till a 
favourcd spot could be found as a final settlement, and, 
in the mean time, to form an encampment convenient 
for landing. ‘This being determined on, the place was 
selected, property was unpacked, habitations were thrown 
up on the sandy plain, and called Peet Town. 

And how are the multitude to be fed in the desert? 
The stony rock, indeed, will yicld them water, but there 
is no “manna to cover the ground,” that they may 
“ gather and cat.” ‘Their cattle are slanghtered for occa- 
sional fresh meat, and the stores of salt provisions are 
opened for the daily supply, so that hands destined to 
guide the pen, and measure and sketch improvements 
on the anticipated estate, hold the balance for the daily 
distribution of salt meat, tea, sugar, butter, and biscuit, 
that all may have enough, and none to spare. 

It is natural to suppose that such a concern could not 
have been undertaken without proper provision being 
made for the party, till the land should produce them a 
supply; but, still the calculation of scttling at once, and 
immediately growing vegetables around them, was very 
different from that which would bave been entered into, 
had a previous delay in settling been anticipated. 

After they were established, as I have stated, a fire 
happened in the encampment. by which not only the 
stores for the community at large, but the little private 
property of individuals, suffered considerably. ‘This event 
made many begin to wish to separate, thinking it would 
be better to provide for themselves than to undergo the 
daily annoyances of remaining together without the pros- 
pect of a favourable result. Money was therefore called 
for, which their employer not anticipating had not to 
give, and pieces of paper, bearing the nominal value of 
five shillings each, were distributed, till distant resources 
could be obtained. 

We left shortly after the issue of paper money, but a 
final scttlement had not been fixed on. Peel ‘Town had 
then been named four months, and a ship load of seventy 
persons more was daily expected. 

It is often found that a person’s energies rise with the 
oceasion that requires them; but all will, [ think, agree 
with me that the scene I have described is most paintul, 
most appalling. I never went to Pecl ‘Town, or saw 
Mr. Peel; but what 1 have stated was the daily conver- 
sation of the settlers at Freemantle, and I have since 
known two of the party, whose account was in accord- 
ance with the general report. 

Statements of a much more favourable nature have 
since been received in this country, and it is to be hoped 
they are true: but I only endeavour to narrate faithtully 
the first formation of the colony, how settlers located 
themselves, with their disappointments and loss of pro- 
perty when [ was there; and an extract of a private let- 
ter, published in The Athenwum, of as late a date as July, 
1833, is corroborative of what I have stated. It is as 
follows : 

“ What is already written will give you a general idea 
of the colony; and, if you read it all, you will be con- 
vineed that its locality is good, and some time henee— 
not in our time, for all first settlers, must, of necessity, 
go to the dogs—Western Australia will be a flourishing 
state.” 

This being duly considered, my readers will, I think, 
agree with me, that any plan that will afford the adven- 
turers relief ought to be adopted; for, where every mental 
and bodily exertion has been made, it becomes a common 
cause to hold out the hand of brotherhood to assist in 
raising the fallen; nd, should their future efforts be sue- 
cessful, the tongue of envy should not say, ‘ Behold, they 
have tenfold ;” but recollect they “ lave borne the burden 
and the heat of the day.” 


CHAPTER X. " 
The grass-tree—Its appearance and manner of growth—Makhes 
good fire-wood—Speculators of Peel Town—Trees, shrubs, and 
flowers of the country—The widow-bird—The kangaroo—Insects 
—Musquitoes and lizards-—Beche-la mer, a Chinese luxury— 
Future source of trade. 


The knowledge obtained of trees, plants, birds, and 
insects, was too new to be extensive; nevertheless, the 
short account Iam able to give may be interesting to 
some of my readers. 

Near our encampment, in the beautiful wood of Free- 
mantle, was a tree of a singular though not very orna- 
mental form: it was called “ grass-tree,” from its grassy 
head, and “ black boy,” from the dark colour of its stem. 
The manner of its growth is peculiar, showing itself 
above the surface of the sand in bunches of grass, which 


ever, be an event of future years, for the Chinese are not 
so rapid in their motions as the English in search of 
what they want or wish to have; they are, on the con- 
trary, said to be slow in believing, and even more so in 
acting according to that belief. ‘They are, too, so ig- 
norant of navigation that it is wonderful how they can 
leave their own shores with impunity; but whenever the 
sea-snail delicacy tempts them so far, they will doubtless 
be gladly received by the Swan river settlers. 
— 
CHAPTER XI. 
Breaking up of the encampment—Desiruction of a well by a bad 
character—Servants not so good as expected—Ship from England 
Shepherd—Sheep and dog—A cart a luxury--A marriage— 
Encouragement to be given to settlers—Specimen of a letter of 
condulence—Departure from the Swan river. 





are gradually thrust up by the stem, and form the head. 
After a time a long black stick rises from the centre of| 
the grassy head, and contains the seed. I was told that} 
the stem was formed of layers, something like Indian | 
corn, and was filled with a resinous substance. ‘This | 
accounts for its being such excellent fire-wood, emitting | 
an exceedingly bright light when burned. Its usual | 
height was about twelve feet. | 

! 


Amongst the speculators of Peel Town there were 


several who thought a fortune might be realised by a| 
new and brilliant varnish made from this tree, and, in 
future years, when labour bears something like a pros 
portionate value to the thing acquired, it may be the 
case; but, at present, the real wants of the settlers occupy | 
their whole thoughts, and for a time, they must do so, 
till others go out sufficiently provided with the means to| 
feel independent of all local supply. Then may scientific 
rescarches avail, and then may they find out, and make 
experiments, on the yet unknown properties of trees and 
plants. 

The grassy head of the tree I have alluded to was 
mercly like arush, affording neither food nor moisture 
to the cattle, before it grew up; it formed, however, a 
pleasing contrast to the glittering sand, and a luxury for 
the eye to rest upon. 

There were several settlers from Van Dieman’s Land, 
who came to the Swan River mercly to make observa- 
tions on the first formation of the colony, and only one of 
them had ever before seen the grass-tree, as it is unknown 
except quite in the interior of that country. 

The trees and shrubs in general were not known to 
Europeans; but what greatly surprised us was, that the 
settlers from Van Dieman’s Land were equally ignorant 
of them, except the variety of the eucalyptus and mimosa. 

The flowers of the country were in abundance, and of 

great beauty of colour, before our arrival, but they have 
their season, which was over whea we were there, and I 
did not see any worth mentioning. 
I have before stated that the birds had been frightened 
away from Freemantle, and this was so completely the 
case, by every person carrying a gun, that I never saw 
but one in the wood during the whole time of our stay. 
A little solitary creature, called the widow-bird, used to 
visit us constantly to pick up the crumbs it could find : 
it would hop close to us, and we naturally grew very fond 
of it; bat one day an unfortunate gun brought it down, 
which we regretted excecdingly. 

In our row up the river we saw a great many birds of 
the parrot kind, with beautifully brilliant plumage, but 
we did not meet with a single black swan. 

The kangaroo, a native of these woods, had also 
eseaped to less frequented parts; we had one only dressed 
for food, but did not think it good, owing, probably, to its 
loss of liberty for some time before it was killed. 

We caught a great many insects, which were pre- 
served as specimens for England, but, with the exception 
of the musquitoes, they were not troublesome. 

I did not hear of any annoyance from snakes, or other 
reptiles. A small lizard frequented the tents, both the 
noise and appearance of which was so disagrecable to m« 
that, had not my hammock been slung some distance 
from the ground, I do not think I could have ever closed 
my eyes to sleep. Use, however, rendered it so familiar 
to many that they did not mind it at all. 

There were great quantities of what is called the 
“ béche-la-mer” lying about in every direction along the 
shore. It is the Chinese Iuxury, and is like a large, fat, 
black snail without its shell, in so torpid a state that it 
scarcely appeared to move even when touched. The 
Chinese send to other parts of the Australian coast for 
the sea-snail delicacy, so that when they know of its 
abundance at the Swan river, they may probably extend 
their navigation to its shore, and thus be a great ad 
vantage to the settler by exchanging tea and other arti- 








cles of commerce for the béche-la-mer. ‘This will, how- 





The time of our departure being at hand, the eneamp- 
ment was gradually broken up, and the passengers went 
on board according to their own particular convenience 
and arrangements. Amongst a number, some evil spirits 
will ever be found; and I regret to mention an atrocious 


‘act committed by the same men who threw the goat 


overboard. He had gone on shore with his children to 
wait on his master and sister, and, when water was 
wanted, he had assisted in digging a well: this well 
being no longer of use to him, as he was to return on 
board, he determined to fill it in, which he did just before 
his departure. In such a situation, with the effects of a 
powerful sun over his head, and knowing the blessing of 
water, from having so lately felt its privation, it was an 
act of barbarous cruelty, and I doubt if he will find many 
amongst those sent out for crime to Van Dieman’s Land 
who would have behaved so ill. 

It was a general, but | fear too just an observation, 
that servants did not turn out so well as was expected, 
and it was the more unpardonable, after the heavy ex- 
pense they had been to their masters in paying their 
passage-moncy; but it must also be borne in mind that, 
with disappointment before their eyes, they were without 
any regular employment; that they were disgusted with 
their food; and scurvy and ophthalmia had begun to 
show themselves; so that, wearied with the “hope de- 
ferred” of good land being found, they thought only in 
what manner they could best throw off the yoke which 
bound them to their masters, and get something for 
themselves by casual assistance to fresh comers. ‘These 
considerations may extenuate the conduct of some, 
though they cannot at all excuse that of others. 

A ship arrived from England about this time, and T 
shall never forget a scene that took place nearly the last 
morning of our stay. We had just finished breakfast, 
when a flock of the finest sheep approached, attended by 
a remarkably handsome old man and a large shepherd’s 
dog. 

As he came near,a general exclamation and salutation 
took place; it was spontaneous and irresistible. ‘To see 
a person at his time of life who had made a voyage of 
upwards of fifteen thousand miles was truly interesting. 
He stopped, looked at his sheep and his dog, and seemed 
to be thinking more of them than of himself; at last with 
the greatest simplicity he said that, considering all things, 
he thought they looked very well. ‘These were the first 
words he uttered. We perfectly agreed with him; and 
certainly the approach of this old man with his crook, 
his sheep, and his dog, formed as beautiful a picture as I 
ever saw. 

We gave hitn some tea, such as it was, and then di- 
rected him to the tent of his master, who had preceded 
him several months to prepare for his reception. The 
precaution was a good one, but could not avail him any 
thing, as he was still unprovided with a grant. The old 
mnan passed on; seventy years at least had gone over his 
head, and there he was to find his grave in the sand, and 
to be buried by stranger hands! 

A wedding teok place the morning of our departure, 
and the inconvenience and annoyances by which it was 
attended ean scarcely be understood in this comtry. 





The party had travelled some distance from Freemantle 
to meet the clergyman there, who had promised to come 
from Perth to perform the ceremony. They waited pa- 
tiently till quite evening, when a messenger arrived to 
inform them of an unavoidable delay. It was then late, 
and they had to seek shelter for the night—no very easy 
task where there was so little accommodation to be had. 
The next morning they were married; but the uncertain 
state of the colony, on which they had to depend, was be- 
fore them, and they had no decidedly permanent abede. 
They were respectable settlers, but, judging from appear- 
ances, their first years will be those of anxiety and care. 

Many will smile at the idea of a cart being esteemed a 
great luxury to convey some of the passengers over the 
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sand after the fatigue of packing; but so it was, and it 
will be long before any other carriage will be necessary 
at the Swan river. A pitiless storm the following night, 
which I have before mentioned, made us feel truly thank- 
ful for the fine weather we had enjoyed; and 1 look 
back on our stay with gratitude, in the consideration of 
how much worse it would have been had the rainy season 
prevailed whilst we were there. 

We took leave of the Swan River Settlement, with the 
expression of our best wishes for the success of those left 
behind; and to all who have friends out there I would 
say— Encourage them in every way in your power, and, 
if you can do nothing else, write to them as often as pos- 
sible.” Conceive the dreariness of seeing a ship arrive 
in adistant colony, and to be told—* No letter for you!’ 
Some people, and many the best intentioned too, write, 
but fill their letters with indirect reproaches. ‘They have, 
perhaps, never loft their firesides, and forget the differ. 
ence there will be between the writers and the readers of 


such letters. Let us imagine two brothers, the one send. 


till she appeared like a fabled elysium. Hers were the 
mountains, whose tops could pasture ten thousand sheep, 
whilst “ her valleys stood so thick with corn, that they 
laughed and sang.” Hers was the river teeming with 
life, and on whose bosom the monster of the deep could 
sport and play: her summer was not oppressively hot, 
and yet her wintry garb was green. Hers was in short 
a spot, on which Nature in sportive mood had lavished 
her best, her choicest, her most opposite, gifts. But man 
was there, the cultivator of her soil, debased and shackled 
by his crimes, an involuntary servant to his fellow-man: 
for it was a penal colony! 

That great advantage must arise to a community 
where tere are servants for public works is so clear, 
that it necds not a moment’s reflection ; and had the go- 
vernor of the Swan River Settlement, immediately on his 
arrival had some hundreds of these men to make roads, 
erect buildings, and go on exploring parties, they would 
have been found of incalculable utility. Indeed it is dif. 
ficult to imagine how a governor is to act in the forma- 
tion of a new colony without some such aid, each indivi- 











ing, the other receiving, the long-wished for packet—the 
writer, perhaps, in London, in the midst of all that art 
and luxury can furnish; and, although he may have his 
difficulties, he is what is called prosperous in the world, 
and mortified and annoyed at the reported partial failure 
of the colony to which his brother is gone, and full of the 
idea that exertion will save him, and that, therefore, ex- 





ertion must be made. Without a thought of what has 
probably been done, he sits down to write. His letter 
runs thus:—* You know, my dear brother, I never ad- 
vised you; I set my face against it, for I thought, with 
your family and your wile’s delicate health, it would 
never answer. It is just as [ anticipated—no crops— 
no any thing. Well! you must make the best of it, and 
exert yourself. In my way of life I have troubles 
enough; no one can get through this world without; so 
I hope your next letter will be more cheerful, for I do 
not like the dismals.”” A brief sketch of politics, and 
news of other kind friends, equally kind in their advice 
and condolence, and it is an excellent letter, daly sealed 


and sent. Follow it, gentle reader, over the waves that 





separate them, and watch the receiver of that letter. The 
brother, many miles up the country, on his, if not barren, 
still uncultivated grant; he expects a ship, and, on a 
stated day, thinks he will walk and hear the news in 


town. He toils over the sand, and, on enquiry, receives 
the wished-for packet—his heart beats—and the sun] 
seems to sicken hisa—he opens and reads —what? com. | 


fort and condolence in his sorrow ?—no! truth—the } 
naked, the stern truth—over which he muses as he re-| 
peats, “'T'ruc, ‘he never advised me’—and ‘T must exert 
myself’ —y« s! I know I must, and ‘ he has his troubles.’ 
Truly he has—and this is all. ‘Well! Twill return home; 
they will be glad of a letter, to hear all friends are well. 
Yes! T will hasten back to tell them.” 

The wearied man turns his steps homewards; he 
thinks not of food or of drink; he heeds not the sun, or 
the length of the way; but, putting the letter into his 
busom, he ponders only on it, till he hears his children in 
friendly greeting wonder at his quick return, Then his| 
feelings begin to overeome him; and, almost sinking 
from exhaustion, gives his brother’s letier. 
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We set sail from the Swan River Settlement on the [9th 
of March, our party consisting of those settlers from Van 
Dieman’s Land, whose curiosity had led them to see the 
first formation of the colony, as I have before stated, 
some of the Swan River settlers, whose means allowed 
them to get away, and those passengers from Mngland | 
who were anxious to finish their tedious voyage. 

It needed but a few days’ observation to detect the dif 
ference of tune of the two former classes of passengers. 
With those from the Swan River all was uncertain theory; 
with those from Van Dieman’s Land, all was decision and 
certainty; and they seemed to tread, as it were, on a firm 
footing, for they were practical colonists. 

Like all settlers in another country, the latter had had 
many difficulties; but, in their well selected land, there 
were no natural ones to contend with: and they dwelt on 
the beauty of her scenery, and the charms of her climate, 














dual having cnough of his own private concerns to occupy 
lis time, attention, and means ; therefore, in all public 
works, they must be a great benefit. But such persons 
being allowed admission into every private family, as in 
Van Dieman’s Land, appears an evil of the most exten- 
sive magnitude. 

The state of the colony, from the practices of these 
convict servants, was not I think fully known in England, 
or it never would have been contcinplated to send out 


young women (there called free women) as servants; and | 


had they clearly and rightly understood that on their 
arrival they would be sent into fumilies, truly respectable 
certainly, but in different directions, and that their fellow- 
servants would be convicts, thay never would have ven- 
tured on such an undertaking. 

On our departure for Ingland, we brought away a 
young woman who had gone out as nurse to a imistress 
to whom she was much attached: she bore an unexcep- 
tionable character in the family; and both her master 
and mistress held out every inducement in their power 
for her to remain with them. This she declined, although 
her husband had arranged to follow her and settle there, 
as she preferred making the voyage twice over to remain- 
ing as she was, the unavoidable companion of convict 
servants. 

She told ine that these people make it a rule to annoy 
the free servants in every way in their power, unless, in- 
deed, they will connive at or league with thein in the 
destruction of their masters’ property : finding that she 
would not do so, they allowed her no respite, but torment- 
ed her daily. To complain to her mistress was quite 
useless ; for, if she had turned them away, other settlers 
would have been glad to take them, and those procured 
to supply their place might be as bad, or worse. 

The only way, theretore, appears to be to have either 
all bond, or all free; let the convicts be confined to the 
public works, and free sent out in sufficient numbers to 
supply families with all they require. ‘The great objec- 
tion to this, | know, is the heavy expense ; but the poor 
who have not committed crime are more deserving of 
that expense, heavy though it be, than those who have, 
and, were this arrangement fully established, numbers 
would be found to embrace it, who woald be thankful for 
the opportunity thus afforded them of gaining their living 
in so fine a country and climate. 

Our voyage continued without any remarkable occur- 
rence, till what is called the breaking of a heavy sea over 
the ship. It is an event that. frequently happens, but sel- 
dom so unexpectedly, or with such great force, as on the 
oceasion in question. It might, indeed, be called “heavy,” 
for, breaking over the poop, it burst through the skylight, 
and completely drenched all those seated below in the 
cuddy. It appeared as if it not only covered the little 
bark by a sheet of water, but as if it would sink her by 
its weight; she, however, recovered the blow, and, strug- 
gling on, seemed to smile at her own weakness in com- 
petition with the surrounding mighty strength. The 
sailors did not miss the opportunity of bestowing on her 
her due reward of praise. “She was the prettiest sea- 
boat that ever swam ;” and they loudly laughed and talk- 
ed of the manner in which she received and recovered 
the shock, as if she really had had life and feeling. 

It was the suddenness of the attack which surprised 
us, for the sea appeared so calm; I was seated in the 


!enddy with my books and work before me; ina moment, 


without any previous warning, the contents of my work- 
basket flew in every direction, and I could only think of 
reaching my cabin in safety—no very easy task—every 
part being slippery from the water with which it had 
been drenched. Several ladies were walking on the poop 


at the time it happened, who ef course suffered much 
more than those below. 

We now approached the long wished-for shores of Van 
| Dieman’s Land; and her old settlers began to talk of the 
| comforts of the voyage, and the superior advantages of a 
well regulated ship. At length they proposed that a sub- 
scription should be raised, and a purse presented to the 
captain, in token of the satisfaction of the whole party. 
This trifling affair led to argument, and, as is often the 
case, terminated in temporary disagreement. The pas- 
sengers from England felt very much offended with those 
who suggested it, thinking it ought to have emanated 
pany them, as having made the longest voyage ; they 
said they were equally anxious, and certainly had a prior 
right, to pay the captain the intended compliment. After 

much discussion, one of the Van Dieman’s Land settlers 
was ceputed by the others to give the following explana- 
{tion : “That they did not wish, or intend, to encroach 
on the privileges of those who had made the longer voy- 
lage; but, from being old colonists, and having known 
jand witnessed the arrival of many otier vessels, they 
were better judges of the propricty of the measure than 
those who probably knew nothing of any other merchant- 
jship than the one in which they were.” He recapitulat- 
ed these advantages, by saying, “ Here they saw orderly 
conduct, and could tread the deck without their cars be- 
ing assailed by coarse language, which was neither prac- 
tised by the captain nor permitted in the crew. Here the 
Sunday was observed as much as possible as a day of rest, 
and preparations for divine service were made with regu- 
larity and propricty ; and, although all this was nothing 
more than what ought to be, still, as they knew it was very 
different in other merchant vessels, they had considered 
themselves the best judges of the superiority of the one 
they were then on board of, and had made the proposal 
accordingly.” 

This explanation was deemed satisfactory; the sub- 
scription was raised, and a purse of twenty sovereigns 
was presented to the captain: he returned thanks: and 
a letter, stating the particulars, was drawn up, to appear 
in the Hobart Town Gazette immediately on our arrival, 
which it did. On the 11th of April we anchored in the 
river, eight months from our departure from England, 
which lengthened voyage was occasioned by the unavoid- 
able detentions I have already stated. 

The island of Van Dieman’s Land, and its capital, Ho- 
bart Town, its beautiful river Derwent and its verdant 
banks, had been too much canvassed during the voyage 
for any of the party to feel the least surprised at what 
they saw: there was, therefore, no exclamation of delight 
as we sailed up the river, though there would have been 
of disappointment had not their expectations been fully 
| answered. We remained at anchor the whole of May 
jand part of June, their winter months. 

So completely are we the children of habit, that the re- 
petition of these words, April, May, and June, destroyed 
very much the magic of the wintry scene. Enjoying, as 
we did, a bright clear atmosphere and warm climate, and 
secing on the shore verdant fields and trees in full leaf, it 
was impossible not to exclaim, “ ‘This—this is winter !” 
Yet I do not think we entered so fully into its reality as 
if we had daily repeated the words, October, November, 
December. 
| Diterent parties now made their appearance on board 
jto receive their friends, and passengers began their ar- 
rangements for going on shore. As an account of the 
meeting and departure of one family may be interesting 
to my readers, I shall select the largest party among us. 
| Some years ago a farmer, whose efforts had not been 
jsuccessful in England, took three of his sons, and went 
jto Van Dieman’s Land, leaving his wife with the remain- 
jder of the family behind. Having, by time and industry, 
isufficiently established himself, he sent for them to join 
jhim: and his wife, three daughters, and a younger son, 
were the companions of our voyage. 

It is natural to suppose that, after such an absence, 
with so much sorrow and privation on both sides, the 
meeting would have been one of the greatest possible in- 
terest. The girls had grown out of the knowledge of the 
father and brothers, and the boys out of that of the mo- 
ther and sisters: but, where hearts are full to overflow- 
jing, little passes in the first moments either to excite or 
arrest attention. It is like a heavy pressure, which must 
be gradually removed before the feelings have power or 
scope to indulge themselves : and so it was here. 'T’o the 
eye of indifference there was nothing remarkable to be 
observed in any way: they met—looked at each other— 
and began to converse—and it was,only gradually, and 
one by one, that the feelings of dormant affection, pride, 
and disappointment, developed themselves. As the even- 
ing advanced, there was a constant watchfulness, and in- 
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stead of the mind being attuned to harmony and affection, 
it harassed itself with doubt and anxiety. On the one 
side, the girls appeared too smart and refined to be con- 
tented on a solitary farm; on the other, the father looked 
old, and the boys were ill dressed, awkward, and shy. 
The eldest girl, of quicker perception than the rest, felt 
this most keenly: she watched the looks of all around 
her, and seemed to have a nervous dread of all that her 
brothers said and did; till overcome by her contending 
feelings, she retired as unseen as possible, and, in very bit- 
terness of spirit, wept. Thus relieved, her natural good 
sense and propriety of feeling returned, and she endea- 
voured tu enter into the arrangements for their journcy. 

It is not an easy affair to remove a large party in 
a country where there are no public conveyances, and 
where the roads to the different grants will not admit of 
light carriages. The family betore us consisted of nine 
persons, with large packages of furniture for their new 
abode : their preparations, which were left in the town, 
consisted of bullock wagons and convict attendants. 
The morning of their departure they were in motion 
soon after sunrise, and arrived at their journey’s en 
without any occurrence of importance. . 

There was no respectable lodging or boarding-house in 
Hobart Town, which renders it very inconvenient to set- 
tlers from a distance, and passing voyagers. The Mac- 
quarie hotel is not expensive as a hotel, but becomes so 
by any length of stay. The captain, after informing 
himself of these particulars, decided not to go om shore, 
but, as soon as his ship was clear of his passengers, to 
make it as comfortable as possible, for the permanent 
abode of his wile and himself, during their stay in the 
river. 

I had fully anticipated, when I lef this country, that 
my voyage would have ended at Van Dieman’s Land, 
but a severe affliction obliged my immediate return. As 
it is my wish to render my volume as universally inter- 
esting and pleasing as possible, [ shall not enter into a 
statement of my own feclings on the occasion ; suffice it 
to say, that I endeavoured, at least, to bow with resigna- 
tion to the divine will; but, with my utmost endeavour, 
my strongest effort, the prospect of the voyage betore ine 
was so truly appalling, that at times | completely sunk 
under the dread of it, and these feclings continued, more 
or less, during the whole time of our stay. 

The captain, having determined on his own arrange- 
ments for remaining entirely on board, gladly entered 
into my proposal of continuing with them; and, the 
largest cabin being fitted up as a sitting room, we were 
in that respect, and every other comfort, better off than 
we should have beer on shore, and certainly at a much 
less expense. 

Hobart Town is straggling, and looks more so than it 
really is, from the great variety of its buildings ; the in- 
ferior houses of some of the first settlers still remaining 
by the side of the smart shops of later residents. The 
principal strects, Macquarie and Elizabeth, are straight 
and good, and the shops contain every thing you can | 
wish for, at nearly the same price as in England; in-| 
deed, it is astonishing that goods can be conveyed so| 
great a distance at so cheap a rate. 

The government-house is not large, nor are the grounds 
extensive. ‘The road leading from it to the barracks is 
beautiful, adorned with detached white houses with green 
verandahs, situated in the midst of gardens, which, in 
their clear atmosphere, look very cheerful and inviting. 

The buildings for convicts employed by government, 
and such as behave themselves ill after their arrival, are 
some distance from the town. Gangs of these unfortu- | 
nate people work about in chains, which is far from an| 
agreeable sight. ‘Those sent into private families are 
without any mark of disgrace, but are apparently the 
same as hired servants in England; they are fed and 
clothed, but receive no wages. It is said they never for- 
give a person who accidentally calls them “ convicts ;” 
they denominate themselves “ servants of the crown,” 
and settlers invariably do the same. 

I was much pleased with the church in Hobart Town ; 
the service was well performed, and every arrangement 
made with regularity and order. You enter the body of 
the church by two side-doors, over vehich is a tolerably 
good organ. <A school of boys and girls is ranged in 
each of the side aisles, dressed after the fashion of charity 
children in England, and attended by a master and mis- 
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tress. Opposite, on cach side of the centre, are the pul- 
yit and reading desk. Soldiers sit in the side gallery 


above, and, below, the governor and suite, with the officers 
cf the corps opposite. The remainder of the church was 
filled with well dressed people, of about the same style 
and appearance as a county town in England. 

There is service early in the morning for convict ser- 
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scarlet China rose thrive very well in Van 


scarlet geranium. 
ceremony ; the king’s health was drank, then the gover-| 
nor’s, when dancing was renewed. 
fruit; peaches and grapes were in abundince, but not 
sufficiently ripe to be good. 


sant. 


bring « 
convicts. 


vants only, then at eleven o’clock, again at three, and fre- 
quently between six and seven in the evening, the same 
as with us. 

A subscription was raising when we were there for the 
erection of another church at New ‘Town, and, as they 
have stone at hand, and plenty of free labour, it would 
not be difficult to accomplish. 

We were on shore for a day or two at the Macquarie 
hotel, the mistress of which was a clever, active, and ex 
ceedingly well-behaved woman. All cannot thrive, even 
in Van Dieman’s Land, for her husband was absent on 
account of pecuniary difficulties; so that the whole ar- 
rangement of the house, a family of small children, and 
the charge of convict servants, fell entirely on her. Just 
as we were Going on board, she asked me if I had taken 
my prayer-book. I replied that I had placed it on a table, 
in such a situation, and that I should not forget it. “ Yes,” 
she continued, “that I observed, but it is gone ; some one 
has taken it;” and then, as a matter of course, said, “it is 
among my servants, and I will take care to send it after 
you.” How it was recovered I did not enquire, but I 
received it the next day. ‘I'his trifling occurrence will 
give some idea of the constant watchfulness convict ser- 
vants require. 

The charge for living at the hotel is so much a head, 
about the same as in England ; but the supply was so 
over-abundant that, had we remained any tine on shore, 
we should have reduced the expense by ordering half the 
quantity, which would then have been an ample provision 
Fish is exccedingly good and plentiful; meat and vege- 


tables the same as with us ; wine can be had at all prices;| 


and porter from England, not the worse for the voyage. 
They also make a porter themselves, of a very pleasant 
taste, but without the strength of that from England. 
Fruit is in very great abundance, considering the little 
care and attention that is paid to itsrearing. ‘They boast 


Fruit and flowers were sent to us daily on board, all pro- 
duced in the open air, and with but little care in cultiva- 
tion. 

Hobart Town is also favoured in her trade with China, 
by which means tea, by the chest, and sugar, by the bag, 
is purchased at a cheap rate, being free of duty. 
served and other fruits are also brought, with a varicty 
of Chinese silks, and other articles of luxury. The ladies, 
however, do not like them; at least it is considered more 
fashionable to wear those of English manufacture. 

The anniversary of the birth of our beloved sovereign, 
George LV. was kept during our stay,and a ball and supper 
were given in commemoration of it at the government- 
house. All were kindly received, with only justas much 
form and ceremony as was necessary to keep up a cer- 
tain distinction of rank. ‘The ball-room was crowded 
with genteel, well-dressed, people ; and the supper was 
nicely arranged. 
not of the very choicest kind, adorned every part of the 
The common searlet geranium and 
Dieman’s 


table and room. 


Land ; indeed, we were told that on grants, the owners 


ff which were fond of flowers, there were hedges of the} 
The supper was little more than a} 


There was plenty of 


I shortly afterwards dined at the government-house, 
ind the party, not being so large, was much more plea- 


indeed, it was difficult 


f any other establishment: 
we surrounded by 


ne’s mind to believe that we re 
In the drawing-room, the conver 
improvement and arrangement of the schools, 


various reports from the Swan River Settlement ; music| 
and quadrilles followed, and we separated early. 
Norfolk is ex-| 
| direction the whole length of the castern shores of 


The road from Hobart Town to New 


ceedingly pretty, and sufficiently good for a light carriage. 
There is one job conveyance to be hired by the day, but) mania and Australia, but ithout coasting them. When 


it is expensive. A party from the ship made the excur- 
sion, and returned in the evening delighted with their 
day’s pleasure, and laden with the natural curiosities of 
the country. 

Birds are in great plenty in Van Dieman’s Land, with 
a plumage of the most brilliant colour, but they are dear ; 
as there is only one man who collects them for sale, and, 
ashe can dispose of more than he has time to kill and 
prepare, he is not likely to reduce his price. Dried plant 


and flowers, for the same reason, are expensive; the col-| spanicl T had, wit! 
lector, a most ignorant man on matters in general, has} superior size and strength. 


sion into the woods, providing himself with food how he 
can, and makes a sufficient collection for his annual sale. 
He spoke in raptures of the afler-delight he and bis wife 
experienced in picking them out, drying, and arranging 
them. They are then put into boxes, and sold from one 
to five pounds cach, according to the size of the box; but 
for a single specimen of any particular and rare plant 
jor flower he charges five shillings. There are times in 
the year he will let residents have them cheaper; but, 
there being no one to compete with him, he generally 
expects his own price. 

Shells are said to be beautiful here, but those I saw 
were brought in Chinese ships, and not found on the 
Tasmanian shore. 

The flesh of the kangaroo is considered a luxury, and 
thought to resemble that of the hare in tasie. ‘The skin 
is used for boots and shoes, prepared and made there; the 
fur is comfortable for cloaks and caps, and is also used 
as a warm rug for the feet. It may be deemed almost 
unnecessary ina climate like that of Van Dieman’s Land ; 
|but it must be recollected that a solitary house on a 
grant, with but little furniture, is not so warm as the well- 
aired, well-filed houses in Eneland. 

It is considered more Van 
Land to write and pronounce the name of its eapital Ho- 
barton; but, as this change has neither made its w ay into 
public accounts, nor been introduced into maps, T think 
it better to retain the old spelling. 
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The servants waited well, and appeared like thoce | 
to} 


vy} 


ation turned on the| 
with the} 


I am aware that by reference to other authors I might 
| increase the detail of all I saw, and give a fuller account 
lof the natural productions of Van Dieman’s Land; but 
j this I purposely avoid, wishing to narrate only what fell 
under my own immediate observation, leaving extensive 
{research to those more competent to the task. 
| During the whole time of my stay, the captain was 
| thinking of preparations for England, anxiously w ishing 


of the beauty, goodness, and great variety, of their apples.| to make as lucrative a return passage as possible; and, 


jalthough this often appeared almost within his grasp, 
| some dk lay or disappointment followed, till he began to 
doubt if he should fill his vessel at all with the expected 
freight. 

| Just about this period of uncertainty, ships from Sin- 
gapore and other parts of India arrived at Hobart ‘Town, 
and by them he learned that the making a circuitous 
route would be favourable to his wishes, This plan was 
| No sooner heard than adopted by him, relinquishing for 
jita freight he had partially agreed for. Tle then deter- 
mined to steer his homeward course through the ‘Torres’ 
Straits to Singapore, which, being the great Eastern 
mart, would, doubtless, he thought, fill his ship with a 








profitable cargo. 

This arrangement was immediately made known to 
| me, and, as I had expected a direct passage to England, 
ithe intelligence greatly surprised and disappointed me ; 
but I considered that what IT might gain in making a 
shorter voyege in another ship L might probably lose in 
comfort; and that, therefore, it would be better for me to 
abide by the agreement T had already entered into, and 
|make the lengthened round. ‘The further delay, not then 
anticipated, my future chapters will she 

With myself, as the only cabin passenger, the vessel 
left the river Derwent on the 28th of June, rather more 


Ww. 


}than ten months from our departure from Engiand,. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Ship stecrs, on leaving Hobart Town, along the Aus‘ralion shore 
Sailors religiously mehocd—Birds and reefs—Entranee to the 
tits below the Cumberland’s track—Anchorage for the nihgt 
gets adrift—Pa M and two other islands —Arri 
valat Halfway istand—‘Perror of the native Appearance ot 

the land—Excursiou on shore—Huts—Matung— Burial place 
Mi de ot obtaining wat De-oiption of Leafy watercourse and 
Shell reservoir—No fruit—Return to the shij Natives prepare 

their evening meal—We set sail 


| As scon as we left the Derwent and were fairly at sea, 


continued in the same 
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our course was southward, and we 





us- 


lwe had ¢ ntirely lost sight of land, the dumb companions 


lot 
j usual, and, indeed, I think they were of as much conse- 
}quenee as any body on board. There was a beautiful 
llarge Newfoundland dog, which had been given to the 
leaptain at Hobart Town ; he was so noble, and so gentle, 
lthat he became a great favourite. He was called “ Cap- 
itain,” and walked the deck as if the tithe really belonged 
fo him; but at the same time he would play with a little 
ever taking advantage of his own 
Another pet was a jackdaw, 


our voyage began to be more noticed and petted than 


out 


much practical knowledge in the way of his pursuit.| called “Jones,” after the name of his former master, who 
Four times in the year he sets off on a wandering excur-| gave him to the captain’s wife ; and Jones was the clever 
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he whistled certain |encumbered by her cable, that the helmsman’s task was 
tunes, which he re pe vated on the deck and on the poop,| spared him, as she could not answer to his guidance. It 
and then came to inspect and interfere with every thing| was, however, considered quite as safe to let her drift at 
in the cuddy. Jones was, however, a great cow ard, for pleasure till the dawn, as to cut her cable, and know not 
on some sea-birds being shot, he m: ide a screaming noise| how to steer. In the mean time, all stood in darkness, 
as if frightened to de ath, and hopped away as fast as pos- and silence was broken only by occasional expressions of 
sible. Tlis happiness was never quite comple te after-| hope and fear, each awaiting the expected shock, and pre- 
wards, for, whatever he was doing, a sailor was sure to] pared for a grasp as the best support. 
contrive to show him one of these birds, when all his} ‘To the eye of sense, there was not a single star—a ray 
former terror returned, and between a fly and a hop he) of light—a dawn of hope; but the eye of faith could 
would never cease screaming till he fairly hid his head] pierce the gloom, and say, “Ride on, thou little bark, and 
on his mistress’s shoulder. At dinner he was generally | fear not, my soul, for thy Father guides the helm!” Then, 
one of the party, going from plate to plate for what he} whether the stormy winds blow, and the billows roar; 
wanted. Sometimes, indeed, he attempted to help him-} whether the mountain waves ascend to heaven, or the 
self without leave, and then he was scolded, but in atone} calm waters glide smoothly along ; whether the thunders 
of voice to give encouragement rather than reproof. One| roll, and the lightnings flash, or the atmosphere be serene; 
and, during the time, [ am not quite! whether the rain pour in a deluge, or the sky be cloud- 
sure if the vessel did not steer herself His tunes were | less; fear not: thy task is simple, turn thine eye inwards, 
whistled in every direction, in every kind of key andjand if thou there canst say, “ Peace—be still!” let the 
tone, till at last a faint answer was heard from below,| surrounding elements contend at pleasure ; for know they 
and, on search being made, poor Jones was found among | are all in the hands of the Great Mover, and Master, and 
some sacks of biscuit. [le was brought on deck, and} Maker, of the mighty whole ! 
asked a thousand questions, of how he came there? why| As it drew towards morning each began to converse a 
he went? &c. to all of which he appeared to give very little on the best method to be adopted for disencumber- 
sapient answers, by looking grave one moment, and| ing the vessel of her cable, and, just before the dawn of 
whistling the next. day, a sudden jerk announced that this was accomplished 
The 4th of July was our first Sunday at sea: we had| Again the helmsman took his station; his exertions were 
prayers and a sermon, but our congregation was very | crowned with success; and again her course was under 
much diminished from the last time we met together for | the captain’s command. 
service on board. Sailors are very well conducted on} The bright morning of the 23d was, indeed, welcome 
religious occasions; and, where a capti iin shows the least} to our wearied eyes and exhausted spirits, but we could 
kind and thoughtful attention to their improvement, he! not think of repose, and remained on the deck nearly the 
is amply compensated by ready obedience and orde ‘rly| whole day, which, but for the previous fatigue, would 
conduct. It is true that “ these men sec the works of the| have been productive of much enjoyment. We passed 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep:” but it is equally} Murray’s and two other beautiful islands, wooded down 
true that their feelings are proportionably alive to reli- to the very water’s edge. In the geographical accounts 
gious instruction. we had with us they were called uninhabited; but we 
During the whole of the following week the sailing! saw a great many canoes, tw enty at least, and, as we ap- 
was fine and the weather beautiful; we passed some reefs: | proac hed each island, the natives ran along shore, and at) 
several birds were shot, and we began to approach the! times into the sea, waving branches of trees, as if’ solicit-| 
Torres’ Straits. ‘These straits throw up sand-banks at} ing our approach. We were afterwards told that ships, 
one time which disappear at another: hence the course,| taking that course, barter with the people of those islands 
from being often new, is always dangerous. ‘The differ-| for tortoise-shell and the curiosities of the Straits; but, 
ent tracks laid down in charts were traced over and over) had we known it at the time, we should not have taken 
again, but the captain did not appear quite satisfied with | advantage of it, as the captain was too well pleased with 
any of them, and continued undecided as to what course ‘the safe ty of his course, and too anxious to reach the in- 
he should pursue till we were fairly there. | te nded place of anchorage, to allow any thing to detain 
On the 22d, the morning was glear and bright, and we} him. Halfway Island rises out of the ocean, a pretty 
began the entrance of the straits by a new track below | green spot on yellow sand. Here we arrived early in the 
that laid down as the Cumberland’s, which was wrecked | /evening ; a safe place was selected, and we anchored for 
there two years before. It is a situation so completely | the night: after which, to our great delight, the captain 
surrounded by danger, and shut out from any place of; declared his intention to remain the next day. 
refuge in case of accident, that the most ignorant and! ‘The natives of this island watched our approach, and 
indifferent, on such an occasion, must fecl apprehension.) no sooner perceived that we were fairly at rest than they 
About the centre of the straits there is a safe anchorage, | betook themselves to a large heavy-looking vessel, some- 
at what is called Halfway Island; but this we should | thing like a¢ ‘hinese junk,and went out to sea, kee ping just 
not be able to reach till the end of the second day, ea within sight of the ship. ‘The captain sent a boat’s crew 
that for one night at least we must anchor in the open | on shore to see if they were really all gone, and not 3 
| 
| 
| 


est all most amusing bird possible : 





day Jones was lost, 





sea, without any protec ting place, as ships never navi-| creature appeared, though there were marks of fcet of ail 
gate the straits after : irk. ‘Towards the evening, we} sizes in the sand, so that it was concluded that they had 
were sale, in as good a situation as the place afforded : jall taken refuge in their boat. Late in the evening, how- 
the day’s work was wade red complete, and we were to/ ever, they returned, landed, lighted their fires, and scem- 
anchor for the night. ed busily employed in preparing their supper. ‘The next 

There are few people in the world who have not, at} morning, by dawn of day, they again went on board, re- 
one period of life or another, felt a watchfulness that ee maining, as on the preceding evening, just within sight 
lengthened time and wearied the spirits; with us, al-|of the ship. A boat’s crew was again sent to examine 
though so completely occupicd that food was forgotte Dy) the shore, and, finding no one there, the captain wished 
except in hasty and impatie nt snatches, and although the| us to have the e njoyment of being a few hours on land, 
weather had been beautiful, and no real danger had been} an unexpected pleasure in the midst of the ocean. The 
encountered, yet, when I looked back on the morning of | dogs, Captain and Carlo, seemed to understand and like 
this one day, it appeared like two, and the exhausted! the plan as well as ourselves ; and, after a little necessary 
spirit was so wearied of its protracted stay, that when! vee ment, we were safely landed, and began our 
all was announced safe and at anchor, [ laid myself down } lramble. I shi ill relate all we saw, as i do not think any 
to rest, as if nothing could or should awaken me till the !detailed account of the Half. way Island in the Torres’ 
morning. | Straits has before been given to the public. 
| 





About midnight, however, there was a stir, and a] The native huts are placed close under the protection 
haste, and a call; was repeated by) of the trees, and consist of staves forced into the ground 
many voices, and nicely interwoven with branches of trees. ‘These 

It was as if the vessel did not like the thraldom in| huts are only high enough for persons in a sitting posi- 
which she was bound, but chose the rather to continne| tion. ‘lose to them is their coc oking-place, formed by 
her course, or shatter ‘herself on the surrounding reefs,| four sticks stuck upright in the ground, and forked at the 
as she listed ; she, therefore, broke away from her anchor,| top, across which were laid other sticks, of hard, heavy, 
carrying part of her cable with her. black wood, forming a kind of gridiron; in and about 

The captain's wife and myself immediately arose, and, | this place, lay oyster and other shells, as articles of cook- 
seareely exchanging a word, placed ourselves close to|ery and drinking. cups. 
the open cuddy-windows, and held fast by the window] ‘In each hut there were small mats, made by the’ na- 
frames: in this situation we were enabled to yield to the} tives , in different stages of progress ; one was a beautiful 
ship’s motion, and, at the same time, had a firm grasp} specimen, very fine, and quite finished. It was rolled up 
against the expected shock. with all the working apparatus in it, which consisted of 

It was too dark to distinguish a single object on the} the leaf of the brab-tree prepared for plaiting, and a long 
deck, without the ray of the lantern, and the ship was so] bone, apparently human, nicely notehed and marked in 


and “ship adrift!” 








lengths, as if for counting the number and difference of 
the plait or stitch. There were also string and twine 
beautifully made from the fibre of the cocoa-nut: num- 
bers of these nuts lay about, but they were merely a mass 
of fibrous substance, without either fruit or moisture. 

Towards the centre of the island, was a place marked 
out with sticks, stones, and shells, which was supposed 
to be either for the burial of the dead or some kind of 
religious ceremony. It contained a small black wooden 
figure, with the head of a fish, and ornamented with 
feathers. 

As we could not perccive any appearance of a spring 
or well, the sailors separated, to find out what means 
they had of procuring fresh water, and the following in- 
genious and remarkable contrivance scemed to indicate 
that it was a luxury which cost the inhabitants some 
pains to procure. At the foot of most of the high trees 
were placed very large shells of the scollop kind, into 
which descended a narrow strip of the brab-tree leaf: we 
traced this upwards, and it was found to be suspended 
from the top of the tree, and, thus hanging into the shell 
below, formed a narrow channel or leafy water-course. 
All the ‘shells were in like manner supplied with these 
strips ; and on the ground round them were quantities of 
the same material, nicely rolled up, as if ready for sus- 
pending when the others failed. 

The dew and rain, then, we may suppose, are the only 
means by which the natives can procure fresh water— 
the dew, rising from the ground, and adhering to the leaves 
and branches of the trees, falls in scanty but daily por- 
tions—whilst the occasional shower from heaven fills 
their shell to overflowing. 

Only one tree, that we saw, bore any appearance of 
having fruit, and that was too high tu judge if good for 
food : fish, therefore, is probably their greatest if not only 
support, and may account for the little idol, if such it 
were, having a fish’s head. 

There were rude marks of a cross and a circle on 
some stones on the shore, but whether cut by themselves 
or sailors touching there, could only be a matter of con- 
jecture. 

We picked up a great many stones, with the brown 
circular mark in the centre, commonly called the eye- 
stone. We brought away with us some of their large 
shells, some of the leafy rolls prepared for the water-course, 
and some of their matting, twine, and cocoa-nuts ; leaving 
in their stead potatoes and glass beads, of which savage 
nations are always fond. Whether they liked the ex- 
change, or considered us cheats, I know not, for they 
continued at sea in their ark of safety, and were, it is 
more than likely, wishing our departure from their island 
home. 

Fatigued with our ramble, we returned to the ship ; 
and at night the natives again ventured to land, and for 
a long time appeared very busy with their fires and 
evening meal. 

I trust that this account of the Half-way Island in the 
Torres’ Straits may not only be found new, but, by many 
of my readers, be considered interesting. 


—< 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Continued passage of the Straits—Dangerous to ships— Appearance 
of seven ves-els—Sinp anchors and speaks them—Sails the next 
day—Sailors tenacious of the houour of their vessel—Arrival at 
Timer—Anuchor in Copang Bay—Some account of the town of 
Copang and its inhabitants—Cockatoos—Food—Barter—Trads ia 
ponies—The governor—Piano-fortes—Chureh aud finger organ — 
A musical Christian pastor—Governor’s nephew—Accoum of his 
sister—A native instrament—Mode of carrying water—The go- 


vernor’s secretary and son—Drinking on board—Conversion of 


the heathen—Departure from Copang. 


Our stay at the Half-way Island had been one of grea 
and unexpected enjoyment, but, at the same time, we 
remembered that we had yet to pass the most difficult 
and dangerous passage of the Straits. The following 
morning, the 25th, was Sunday; the weather was beau- 
tiful, and we sailed away from our terrified friends ; after 
which, for some hours, all was care and anxiety. On 
our entrance into the Straits, on the 22d, dangerous as it 
was, nothing more than the usual ship’s duty had been 


adopted, but, on the present occasion, the passage out of 


them was considered so much more perilous than the 
former, that, immediately after breakfast, the following 
arrangements took place: the first mate went to the 
mast-head, and, with a speaking trumpet, every few 
minutes announced our exact situation to the captain be- 
low, who stood on the poop, and commanded according 
to the intelligence received, whilst the sailors watched 
with the greatest attention to execute every order with 
alacrity. Our passage lay through reefs and sand-banks, 
which were so near, that it appeared as if we could touch 
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